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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE GOVERNMENT TAKE FULL RESPONSIBILITY. ... THE HON. 
MEMBER CAN PUT THE BLAME WHERE HE LIKES. HE CAN PUT THE 
BLAME BACK AS MANY YEARS AS HE LIKES. My POINT WAS THAT IT 
WAS UNFAIR TO BLAME LOCAL COMMANDERS FOR DEFICIENCIES FOR 
WHICH THEY ARE NOT RESPONSIBLE.—Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee in the 
House of Commons, January 8. [Our italics. ] 


THE war gets harder and sterner as the months go by. The 
German attack in 1940 was on Western Europe, where it was 


successful in everything, save in the conquest 
— of England, which was never able to be at- 

tempted. The second German attack was in 
the spring of 1941 ; it was on the Balkans and the Near East. 
The attack on the Balkans was wholly successful, the attack 
on the Near East was held, though the menace still remains. 
The third German attack was on Russia last June, and it was 
effective for five months, depriving the Russians of much 
territory and causing them great losses. In the end, however, 
this attack failed, for the Russians not only held the Germans, 
but are driving them steadily back. Each day during Decem- 
ber and January the relentless Russian armies, now composed 
of fresh troops newly armed, drove the invaders back and 
yet further back during two months of bitter fighting, which 
constitute one of the most remarkable campaigns in military 
history. Beaten in the field the Germans have begun to whine 
about the weather and their misfortunes. But Hitler had 
another shot in his locker. On December 7 he fired the 
Japanese at the British Empire in a quarter where they can 
do immense harm. The Pacific is in flames, and our com- 
munications with our Dominions, Dependencies and Colonies 
are threatened as never before in history. Hong-Kong— 
which without the hinterland could never have been held 
against a land force—was lost after a brief resistance. Six 
thousand troops and immense quantities of stores were lost 
in this adventure. Malaya is the scene of murderous fighting. 
Penang fell without our even destroying the barges and ship- 
ping. Sarawak has been abandoned, and, with all this gone, 
Singapore is of little use as a naval base. Our Navy was 
crippled by the loss of two capital ships at the outset of the 
campaign, and the help we were to have had from the U.S.A. 
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has not been forthcoming. They have lost ships, and have not 
even been able to reinforce their own hard-pressed Philippine 
garrisons. On the other hand, the Dutch have fought well. 
This Pacific war contains a threat of the first magnitude. It 
affects us more than the German conquest of Irak and Iran 
would have done. This is not to say we shall not defeat this 
peril, but we have a right to ask why it was not foreseen, as 
it evidently was not. And an inquest should be held, not on 
the unfortunate soldiers, sailors and airmen who happened 
to be on the spot, but on the Ministers who put them in their 
posts with so little foresight. 


IT is time that the Government ceased regarding the war as 
a happy-go-lucky amateur company regards private thea- 
tricals. It is time we had a plan. But a plan 
presupposes a planner, and there is none such 
in the Cabinet which consists of Mr. Churchill, 
Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Eden, a few “ conservative ’’ yes-men, 
and a large muster of former trade union officials—excellent 
men at that job, but having little vision, no knowledge of 
England as a whole, nor of the British Empire as an entity. 
Every one of these people, with the exception of Lord Beaver- 
brook, was affected by the internationalist craze with its 
leagues and ballots, pacts and falsities. If the records of 
all these Cabinet Ministers are examined, if their followers and 
admirers are also looked at, it will be seen that they are 
nearly all tarred with the same brush. They may have seen 
the error of their ways—or not. But to have been blind for 
20 years is no guarantee that future vision will be good. 
There was one man in the Cabinet who was never in error 
on great Imperial and foreign questions. He died a year ago. 
But we say with confidence that had Lord Lloyd lived we 
should have been saved from the appalling blunders we have 
made in regard to the Colonial Empire—and from many 
others. He knew and he had the force of character necessary 
to withstand rash, ignorant and time-serving colleagues. 
Had he lived Malaya would not have been left undefended, 
and Australia would not have been treated as though she 
had no interest in the Pacific and no right to be consulted 
about the policy to be pursued towards Japan. He is no 
longer here to guide us, and we remember his loss with 
poignant regret. As far as the military situation in the Pacific 
is concerned, we hope the Government will be guided by 
General Wavell, who has been appointed to the Supreme 
Pacific Command. He has the hardest task of anyone at 
this moment, but if any man is equal to it, he is that man. 


Ignorance 
and Slackness 
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THE North African Campaign is destined to be the sport of 
circumstances. After a hard struggle in which our men 
showed themselves—as usual—to be better 
than the enemy, and when victory and the 
control of North Africa seemed to be within 
our grasp, General Auchinleck’s forces have been weakened 
by the urgent claims of other fields of battle, and the reckoning 
with the Germans in Tripolitania may be delayed. To our 
credit are the victories at Sollum, Bardia, which surrendered 
on January 3, and at Halfaya, which surrendered on 
January 17, in both cases unconditionally and giving us war 
booty and many prisoners. During this year’s campaign in 
North Africa we have taken 31,000 prisoners, of which some 
8,000 are Germans. It is not at all certain that General 
Auchinleck’s somewhat reduced forces will not be able to beat 
Rommel’s troops, which are as we write being attacked at 
Jedabia, a spot well chosen for defence. But what was a 
certainty has now, owing to shifting orders, been turned into 
a more hazardous undertaking. The hardships endured by 
our troops in the desert fighting baffle description. Heat, 
cold, sand, wind, rain, mud have all combined against them, 
and the never-failing courage of our race and its spirit has 
been needed there as much as in the snake-infested swamps 
and impenetrable jungles of Malaya where their comrades are 
fighting. 


The Libyan 
Campaign 


THE weeks that have passed since Christmas—when we last 
went to press—have seen the British Army fighting in the 

jungles of Malaya as well as in the sands of the 
re A African desert. At the end of December Hong 

Kong had been surrendered after seven days’ 
siege. The Japanese had landed in Sarawak, at the same 
time as they struck further in Luzon. General Wavell had 
spent some days discussing the military situation with General 
Chiang Kai Shek. The Americans were hard pressed and 
unable to reinforce their small army which is still holding out 
near Manila. Our own troops were hard pressed in Malaya, 
where the jungle proved almost as great an enemy as the 
Japanese. Soon, on December 30, we heard of the abandon- 
ment of Ipoh, the great tin centre in North-West Malaya, and 
it was evident that the Japanese had sent an overwhelming 
force to the attack of the peninsula. It was also evident that 
we had not only lost command of the sea but of the air. The 
pressure of the enemy soon forced us out of Kota Bahru and 
other Malayan aerodromes. Our army was engaged in its 
familiar task of retreating before an enemy with greater forces 
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and better equipment than its own and without air support. 
In the meantime the Dutch East Indies were showing the 
metal of their pasture and demonstrated their solidarity with 
us in no uncertain fashion. On January 3 the Japanese 
entered Manila which they had previously bombed. And we 
were told that Singapore would hold out, but, in the meantime, 
it could serve us little in the general onslaught made upon us, 


upon the Dutch and upon the Americans in the Pacific. | 
Japanese troops have been trained in jungle warfare, they | 


climb the trees and drop bombs from them, they hide in the 
cane brakes, they crouch in the swamps, and all unseen shoot 
at our men. It is a horrible sort of fighting. The brunt of 
it fell for three weeks upon the British and Indian troops. 
On January 16, after we had been pressed back to Johore, 


Australian reinforcements went in to relieve the weary and | 


hard-pressed troops. In the meantime a bad impression was 
created in Singapore by the departure of Mr. Duff Cooper, 


the Minister who had been sent there to take charge. He | 


should not have left. 


It was on January 8 that the announcement of General 
Wavell’s appointment to the supreme command in the Pacific 


was made. His immediate task is to “ co- 
One Battle ordinate ”’ the military policy of the American, 
British, Dutch and Australian forces in this region, the 
fighting in which is rightly regarded as one battle, though it 
is very difficult to keep pace with all its detail. The same 
week in January this general Pacific attack intensified, and 
it was on January 12 that we lost the all-important aerodrome 
at Kuala Lumpur. Here is a picture from The Times of the 
warfare :— 


“A British planter from Kedah who has been with the army 
ever since his estate was overrun in the first week of the war brought 
a troop of Gurkhas back from a point several miles north of the 
Slim River. The finest thing he had ever seen, he said, was the way 
in which the Gurkhas had stood up to that tank attack. Calmly 
and resolutely they kept up the fire. In spite of the savage and 
unequal nature of the combat in which they had been engaged, 
followed as it was by a long trek through the jungle, most of the 
survivors were remarkably calm and self-possessed. All the time 
they were telling their stories Japanese dive-bombers were circling 
in the sky overhead, and occasionally diving to bomb or machine- 
gun our motor convoys. These aeroplanes are similar in design 
to Stukas and have fixed undercarriages, but their dives are short 
and not very steep.” 
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In the meanwhile the pressure upon the small American 
force, commanded by General MacArthur, which is holding 
out in the hills north of Manila, was increased by the arrival 
of fresh Japanese troops. This force is giving a very good 
account of itself, having repulsed superior Japanese forces on 
January 11, the day that American bombers attacked and 
set fire to a Japanese warship off Mindanao Island. On the 
night of January Io the Japanese also attacked the Dutch 
Island of Tarakan, and landed parachute and other troops in 
the North Celebes. The garrison resisted fiercely. The same 
day a Dutch submarine, acting under the British admiral, 
sank two enemy transport ships in the Gulf of Siam. 


THE war in the Pacific means more to the British Empire than 
any phase of the world conflict since the Battle of Britain. 
The fight for this island, the heart of the 
Empire, having gone against him, the enemy 
has now attacked in the vital spot of the Pacific, 
and the links between ourselves and Australasia are going to 
be tested as never before. For never before have we lost 
command of the sea in the centre of our Empire, in the place 
where white men live alongside the yellow and brown races. 
By our temporarily losing command, Australia, New Zealand, 
Burma and India are threatened, while Malaya, Borneo and 
the Dutch East Indies are either occupied by the enemy or 
seriously endangered. The military problem is a vast one, 
but the political issues are as great and may have graver 
consequences than are produced by any passing phase of 
battle. The effect of the threat, of the failure of our naval, 
air and military forces to resist the first Japanese onslaught was 
at once seen in Australia. Australians had asked for a seat 
in the War Cabinet ; this had been refused by Mr. Churchill, 
and the military decisions taken were taken by the British 
Cabinet ; they have led to defeat and danger. The Austra- 
lians have become vocal. We have, in these pages, over and 
over again, advocated the formation (1) of a War Cabinet, 
and (2) the inclusion in it of such Dominion representatives 
as could be brought to London. The Prime Minister has 
steadily set his face against both suggestions, though he has 
formed a sham War Cabinet, with one member in Washington 
and others too overburdened by their departmental duties 
to spare time for interfering with him. But while this appear- 
ance of a War Cabinet was set up in reply to public demand, 
no pretence. at all was made about an Imperial War Cabinet. 
It was refused, although Australia has asked for it again and 
again, and members of the House of Commons have cease- 


Empire War: 
Emp re Crisis 
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lessly pressed for an inter-Empire participation in war con- 
sultation. 


It would almost appear as though Mr. Churchill, in spite | 


of his American affiliations, had never heard of the Boston tea 
party ! 


In the event, as we see, the one man Cabinet has got itself 
into a mess and, unfortunately it has got the Empire 


into a mess with it. Australasia is threatened | 


ace gu owing to British failure to protect the whole 

vast area of the Pacific. Had some Australian 
been sitting in a properly constituted British War Cabinet, 
had he acquiesced in whatever measures of defence were being 
taken, Australia would have felt that the best possible had 


been done and she would have stood by the Empire during | 


the strain with all the toughness of her very tough race. But | 


she was not a party to discussions which must have been 
going on in London for a year or more. And she is in a state 
of considerable and very natural perturbation. Mr. Churchill 
has had all the blame for the grave position in the Pacific, 
and he certainly asked for trouble when he refused to re- 
organise his Cabinet, while he will make a very grave blunder 
if he continues in his antiquated Imperial policy. The 
Australians should keep up their pressure for representation 
in the Cabinet and they should realise at the same time that 
salvation will not reach them from the U.S.A., which has its 
own troubles, and plenty of them. We commend to our 
readers the article by Mr. Tahu Hole: he is an Australian 
journalist of great distinction. He was born in New Zealand 
and is well qualified to tell us about both countries. He gives 
us a picture of the mind of Australasians, and, while writing 
in very measured language, he leaves us in no doubt as to the 
dangers run by the whole Empire when the British Govern- 
ment treat the great Southern Dominions as though they 
were the Scilly Isles. 


WE should do well to listen in this matter to counsel from our 
friends. There are all too many and too vocal people who 
want us to rush in to this or the other inter- 
national experiment. Let us rather hearken 
to those whose interests are the same as ours and who need 
our strength as we need theirs. One of these is Sir Keith 
Murdoch, an Australian of great distinction, who has been 
visiting England and who gave us his views, both in articles 
and letters, to the papers on the crisis in Empire relations 
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caused by the reverses in the Pacific. He wrote in The Times 
on December 29 that he believed our country had :— 


‘been taking a tremendous responsibility, unwise in any event but 
shattering in its effect if things go wrong, in deciding strategy and 
policy alone for all British everywhere. It is true that some Domi- 
nions have not seemed to mind, but it is still true that there has 
been no real joining in discussion and decision and that Whitehall, 
therefore, must accept the whole brunt of the result. How dangerous 
this has been has been proved by the position of 9,000,000 British 
white people in the south-western Pacific who face the great 
onslaught of the Japanese upon all British interests in the knowledge 
that the Whitehall Government made the decisions which brought 
inadequacies and miscalculations.” 


“Why,” asks Sir Keith Murdock, “should Mr. Churchill 
choose to play so dangerous a game?” He believes that 
Dominion views would bring strength to the war councils. 
He goes on :— 


“T do not think that anyone will argue that the Dominions are 
not worthy of inclusion. My own country has made a stupendous 
wat effort. We were thrown on our own resources for equipment, 
but we have put nearly 500,000 men into the Forces. Our large 
army in the Middle East, our navy and greatly expanding air force, 
our airmen and soldiers in Malaya are all giving good accounts of 
themselves on general Empire duty.” 


It would be of immense benefit to us if we could have such a 
man as Sir Keith Murdoch or Mr. Menzies in our Cabinet. 
Such an addition to their deliberations would help our tired 
and often short-sighted Ministers to look beyond their daily 
horizon to the world beyond. The whole Empire would greatly 
gain thereby. 


MALTA is always in the news. During January the enemy 
air-raids increased on the devoted island, and, from the 
Malta amount of preparation for attack, it would 

almost appear as though a grand assault would 
shortly be made. The wiping out of this British outpost would 
be of considerable value to the Germans in any future cam- 
paign on the Near East. There is also this. The German 
Army has been badly mauled in Russia ; it will not wholly 
recover from the terrible winter it has spent there. The 
German submarine fleet has lost many of its best captains, 
but the German Air Force has still great power and a con- 
siderable number of good officers. Add to this that the 
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Germans have been shown the way to take islands by the 
Japanese and they are anxious to do at least as well as their 
Allies. All these considerations make it likely that 1942 will 
see a grand attack on the brave little island which has so 
nobly withstood all that Italy and Germany could do in 
1940 and 1941. 


Mr. EDEN was away during the last days of December and 
the first days of January. Accompanied by Sir Alexander 

Cadogan and other officials, he went to Moscow 
enna to see Mr. Stalin and to get a first-hand impres- 

sion of the Russian scene. At least that is 
what we were told. But it seems reasonable to suggest that 
he had a more important object. The great Russian resistance 
of last summer followed by the Russian victory in December 
has placed Russia in a position of paramountcy in Eastern 
Europe. It is vital to us to come to some friendly under- 
standing with Mr. Stalin, who both speaks and acts for Russia, 
as to the future of the countries on her border, to know what 
claims he makes and how we regard them. Will the Soviet 
Republics expect to restore the Russian boundaries of 1914? 
Do they ask for more ? will they be content with less ? What 
will be their attitude to Poland? And what is Mr. Stalin’s 
view of Germany’s future ? It is of the first importance that 
we should be in Russian confidence in these matters, and 
if the Foreign Secretary has any views about the future 
frontiers of Europe, that he should discuss them with Mr. 
Stalin. Generalising pacts and charters are by now thoroughly 
discredited, they only provide a smokescreen for intrigue. 
But frontiers—and where they are to be drawn—are matters 
of great moment, and as Russia’s armies will necessarily be 
paramount in Eastern Europe, it is vital that we should 
know Russian aims. It is equally important that ours should 
be known in Moscow. Our interests must prevail in Western 
Europe and in the Mediterranean, but for interests to prevail 
they have first of all to be stated clearly and without 
ambiguity. So far we have no evidence—save the indirect 
evidence of this visit to Moscow—that we have any policy 
at all in regard to the future of Europe. Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Stalin no doubt discussed this vital question. We do not 
know Mr. Eden’s views, but after he had arrived in London, 
certain aims of the Russian Government were published in a 
remarkable Moscow broadcast which was supported by a 
note, handed on January 8 to the diplomatic representatives 
of foreign countries in Moscow. The note related the appalling 
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atrocities perpetrated in Russia by German troops and ended 
with the significant statement : 


“We shall never forgive the atrocities, rape, destruction and 
mockery which the bestial hands of German invaders have com- 
mitted and are committing against the peaceful population of our 
country. They will never forget, nor will they ever forgive, these 
crimes.” 


THE Russian note begins by saying that in the course of their 
successful counter-offensive they have liberated a number of 

towns and rural localities which have been for 
a time in the hands of the German invaders. 
The liberation of these districts has shown “ an 
unprecedented picture of universal robbery, devastation, 
abominable violence, outrages and massacres’ perpetrated 
by the German army in Russia. These outrages have 
occurred “‘in all districts which have fallen under the heel 
of the German invaders.”’ The note goes on to say that the 
“régime of plunder and bloody terror against the non- 
combatant population of occupied towns and villages con- 
stitutes not merely the excesses of individual German officers 
and soldiers, but a definite system previously planned and 
encouraged by the German Government and the German High 
Command, which deliberately fosters the most brutal instincts 
among soldiers and officers in their army.’ The Russian 
Government are keeping a detailed register of all these crimes. 
‘This is demanded by the angered Soviet people who call for 
vengeance.” The details that follow tell of general devasta- 
tion and of bestial crimes against men, women and children. 
Of the general destruction it is said that :— 


“ The German invaders have swept from the face of the earth 
hundreds of villages in the Ukraine and Byelorussia, in the Moscow, 
Leningrad, Tula and other regions of our country.” 


Direct orders to carry out this devastation have been found. 
An order captured in the Orlov region, signed by Colonel 
Schutnig, of the 512th Regiment said : 


“The zones indicated, as conditions of evacuation allow, must 
be completely reduced to desert zones. In places which are to be 
completely destroyed, all houses should be burned. In preparation 
for this, houses should be filled with straw, brick buildings should 
be blown up. This order concerning the transformation of special 
zones into deserts should be carefully prepared and carried out fully 
and mercilessly.” 
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THE details of the individual outrages are almost too horrible 


to quote. The murdering was gigantic, the raping of women | 
—even of those in advanced pregnancy—was 


ccna universal. Young girls were driven off in 

herds to brothels for Germans. Children were 
stripped and murdered in spite of all their mothers could do 
to save them. All food and all portables were removed, 


were hanged indiscriminately and left hanging “‘ as a warning.” 
Plunder was encouraged, to give ‘‘ every officer and soldier 

. a personal and material interest in the war.” This 
statement dated July 17 was found in secret propaganda 


papers of the 68th German Infantry Division. Thus have | 
the German generals encouraged a race already disposed to | 


robbery and violence. But murder, robbery and violence 
are not the only crimes committed by the German soldiery. 
They have used civilians for dangerous work on a large scale. 
This order, dated October 11, was issued by the 76th German 
Infantry Division. It is an order in regard to the extraction 
of mines. “ It is essential to make use of war prisoners and 
individuals from the local population for work which may be 
dangerous to life.”’ The civil population was treated as serfs 
and was made to do military work. They were also often 
used as a screen for German troops. 


“During the battle of Kalinin, units of the German 303 regi- 
ment of the 162nd Division . . . assembled the women from the 
outskirts of the village, placed them in front and went into battle.” 


We have no space for the figures of the civilian slain : nor for 
the accounts of the cultural centres destroyed, the homes of 


the great men of letters ruined and destroyed. But all this | 


is now burned into the hearts of the Russian peoples. They 
will never forget and they will exact reparations. 


THE representatives of nine countries occupied by Germany 
met in London at St. James’s Palace on January 13. Among 
; these was General de Gaulle. The object of 
ee Stee this meeting was to tell the world—and the 
Germans—that the war criminals would be 

brought to justice. A declaration was passed to the effect 
that all those who had been guilty of barbarity and breaches 
of the laws of war would be tried and punished and that there 
would be no sponge passed over the record of German crimes 
asin 191g. It is right that this solemn assembly should have 
met and that they should have placed their condemnation of 
crime before the peoples of the world. But, commenting on 


| 
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the proceedings the next day, The Times, with a realism it 
has not often recently displayed, pointed out that although 
these resolutions were salutary, they were academic :— 


“The acts of retribution which will follow, or in some cases 
precede, the liberation of Europe from the Nazi terror will not 
depend on the consummation of legal procedure, and will certainly 
not await it. . . . Whatever may be said or left unsaid in London, 
events will take their course. The horrors wrought in Nazi-occupied 
Europe may well be purged—possibly before the war ends and 
certainly long before a peace conference can meet—by a swift and 
spontaneous invocation of that kind of ‘ wild justice’ which is 
commonly called revenge. It would be hypocritical not to recognise 
this crude fact. It would be equally hypocritical to hope that it will 
submit to legal forms and to procedure borrowed from municipal 
law.” 


Before the judges in their ermine can reach the courts of law 
to hold their assizes, the criminals will have been executed by 
the people they have tortured. 


GENERAL SIKORSKI, the Polish Prime Minister and Com- 
mander-in-Chief returned last month from his long and 

adventurous journey. While he was in Moscow 
bing arene he came to terms with Mr. Stalin, and their 
joint declaration was printed here last month. 
We have since heard something of the matters decided at their 
momentous meeting. The Russians are to release interned 
and imprisoned Poles. They are to lend 100 million roubles 
for their relief. Six divisions of the Polish Army are to be 
formed for service on the Russian front, and a further loan 
to finance this army is promised. In the political sphere the 
Sikorski-Stalin agreement declares that co-operation will 
continue until victory and until the enemy is punished. 
Speaking on January 3, the Polish Minister of Information, 
Doctor Stronski, said that the Germans took a great interest 
in the financial clauses of the Russo-Polish agreement, and 
he added :— 


**T must admit that I do not deny them a certain right to inter- 
vene on this matter. I simply see in it a proof that the Germans 
already foresee that they will have to pay for all this out of repara- 
tions. That will be as will be, and it is not yet the right moment 
to speak of it in definite terms. But one thing is certain, there will 
be no repetition in a worse form of the phenomenon which fol- 
lowed the last war, when the Germans destroyed and pillaged all 
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round, and then kept all they had stolen intact and wriggled out of 
reparations.” 


We may be sure that none of the occupied nations will forget 
what they have suffered, and this time there is some chance 
that the English and the Americans will also remember who 
are the guilty parties. The Buchmanites and other such 
groups will have their work cut out if they mean to persuade 
even the English-speaking peoples that “all alike’ are to 
blame for the German assault on civilisation. 


WHEN Austria was the centre of a great empire and when the 
Turk held sway over the Balkan peoples, Europe was a less 

explosive place than it has been since President 
oe Wilson’s fatal “ self-determination ’’ became 

fashionable. It is now realised that somehow 
the different nations must reform themselves into something 
like their former groups if they are to be strong enough to 
resist the predatory peoples who inhabit Central Europe. It 
was in this spirit of mutual understanding that the Kings of 
Greece and Yugoslavia signed an agreement on January 15 
at the Foreign Office. Mr. Eden gave a pledge of British 
sympathy with their policy of grouping by being at the 
Foreign Office when the agreement—it is at present more of an 
aspiration than an agreement—was signed. The published 
text provides for the formation of a bureau to supervise and 
arrange for meetings of the Foreign Ministers of the two 
countries for the discussion of commercial policies by the 
competent ministers, with the possibility of a future Customs 
and monetary union in view. Military plans will also be 
discussed. Parliamentary delegations will meet and talk of 
current questions. A clause mentions the possibility of other 
Balkan States participating in this understanding. Such is 
the modest and cautiously worded document, which with the 
Foreign Secretary’s blessing was signed in the middle of last 
month. It marks a departure from recent usage in only 
speaking of possibilities. Here are no promises of a new 
heaven and a new earth, but the hope of two Balkan countries 
that they may work together for the benefit of both. It isa 
hopeful beginning. Greece and Yugoslavia are having a 
terrible time, the blood of their martyrs cries to heaven to 
witness their sufferings, but their resistance continues—open 
when it can and below ground when this is impossible. It is 
the proud boast of these two countries that they keep more 
Axis forces occupied than all the other countries groaning 
under German domination from Norway to the Mediterranean. 
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Mr. CHURCHILL returned to this country on January 17, after 
over a month’s absence. While he was in Washington he 

P addressed Congress in a notable speech and 
ag gg he went to Ottawa to deliver another to the 
- Canadian Houses of Parliament. He had the 
enthusiastic reception in both places which is accorded to 
well-known and popular speakers. And what he said was 
broadcast all over the world. While he was in Washington 
he signed a “‘ 26 Power pact’ pledging Great Britain not to 
stop fighting until the war was won, and adhering once more 
to the vague and windy phrases dear to the people who 
compose these documents. That a British Prime Minister 
should spend his time in 1942 over such matters is melancholy. 
It shows that he has forgotten all the history of the last 20 
years with its Kellogg Pacts, Locarno agreements, League 
Covenants, and that the futility of such documents is not 
present to his mind. The B.B.C., true to its attitude of eager 
support for shams, sent out a recording van to get people in 
the street to say what they thought of this epoch-making 
‘“pact.’’ The first person they stopped was a man in Charing 
Cross station. ‘“‘ Will you tell us what you think about this 
26 Power pact, sir?” said the B.B.C. man. ‘“ What do I 
think? I think it is all right 2f everybody keeps to what they 
have signed.”’ No further comment is needed. There was more 
sense in this ordinary man’s head than in the minds of the 
Great American President and the Great British Prime 
Minister who promoted the signature of yet another valueless 
document. 


Mr. CHURCHILL did not go to the U.S.A. unescorted, he was 
accompanied by the Service heads of the Navy, Army and 

: Air Force. These all-important officials were 
eam removed from England for over a month 
at the height of the war crisis. We cannot 
imagine a graver matter than the absence of the Prime 
Minister at such a time. Even the most urgent pressure from 
the U.S.A. to come should not have made him even con- 
template such a step and, as a matter of fact, the suggestion 
that he should go did not come from America. His prolonged 
absence, the time he devoted to the sort of speech making 
which would have been so much more appropriate after the 
war was over, seriously shook many people’s belief that the 
Prime Minister was the leader who could be trusted to take 
wise decisions in a time like this. That he made a con- 
siderable contribution towards victory in 1940 when France 
collapsed will never be forgotten, for he then focussed the 
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minds of the people and voiced their aspirations., But his 
conduct of the war by a series of explosions, going off in every 
direction and without coherence, his failure to have any 
Foreign Policy—or any policy at all—has been gradually 
realised and though the House of Commons and the Press 
continue to speak of him as a second Pitt, they do this by rote 
and mechanically. The man in the street, though he admires 
Mr. Churchill’s bluff and genial personality, and is very 
grateful for 1940, no longer regards him as a heaven-sent 
leader. One benefit has come from his prolonged absence. 
People who believed him to be indispensable now see 
that we can do without him and that the wheels turn in 
his absence. This is not to say that the office of Prime 
Minister should not be filled, or that we can afford to have the 
holder of that great post gallivanting over the seven seas. 
All it shows is that Mr. Churchill himself is not the indispens- 
able figure he was believed to be. 


In ordinary times one of the chief objections to the trip Mr. 
Churchill has just made would be the vast amount of blah 

and poppycock it released. We can remember 
anos what happened when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 

then Prime Minister of Great Britain, went to 
see the American President in 1929. The journey was “ epoch- 
making,” a “ triumph for the Prime Minister,” but the only 
matter of importance that was settled between the two 
political heads of the two English-speaking countries was that 
the British should reduce their cruisers from 70—the Admiralty 
minimum—to 50. The 20 cruisers that were abolished by a 
stroke of the pen would have made the whole difference to 
the war. Mr. Alexander, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
may remember this and his own efforts in the same direction. 


What is the matter with our Press that the public is never | 


reminded of our past errors and of the men who made them? 
All we can hope from Mr. Churchill is that he has not com- 
mitted us to any more follies of the same kind to be carried 
into effect at the end of the war. And that he has not given 
away any more British sites for Americans to make air and 
naval bases. They do not, as we have seen, even guard their 
own. There has been alarming talk in the Press about 


making Washington the military headquarters for the Anglo- | 
Dutch-American effort. All that we know for certain is that 


the British Navy in the Pacific has been placed under the 
Command of the American Admiral Hart. Now, the 
Americans know nothing at all about war. They have every- 
thing to learn. That they will learn this difficult art in time 
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we have no doubt, but until they know something about it 
and until they know what to do with their own Navy, it would 
be as well that they should not experiment with ours. In 
order to allay the great anxiety felt at this Washington deci- 
sion, General Wavell has been put in charge of the fighting 
forces in the Pacific. But the area he covers—there is some 
doubt as to what this is—would appear to be a naval rather 
than a military battlefield. General Wavell commands the 
respect and confidence of his fellow-citizens in the British 
Empire. He has brains, knowledge and resolution. He will 
need them. Generall Dill will remain in Washington as a 
sort of military adviser. He had been appointed to an 
Indian governorship, that has, apparently, been shelved. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT gave American citizens a big pro- 
gramme when he spoke to them on January 6. If the trans- 
atlantic factories and works can do what he 


“wr sana says, their contribution to the war will be a 
Speeds Up remarkable one. So far they are a very long 


way behind their last schedule. But then the 
U.S.A. had not yet had their ears boxed by the Japanese, and 
Germany and Italy had not declared war on them. Now 
that the American people are in the war for their own account, 
they will be all out to win it. But their great effort is still in 
the future, and for the moment they are glad to be able to take 
munitions of war from England, Canada and Australia. There 
isa great deal of talk in our own Press about “ pooling,’”’ about 
an “allied supply executive,” about “ the end of Lease and 
Lend.” But so far nothing is known of our arrangements 
with the Americans. It is true that Mr. Churchill announced 
in Washington that the customs barriers between Canada 
and the U.S.A. are down, and this, which removes a vital 
link in the Empire’s chain, seemed to give him great satisfac- 
tion. He is an old Free Trader, and 36 years ago, as an 
Under Secretary, he boasted of having “ bolted, banged and 
barred the door ”’ in the face of Empire preferences. Now the 
Canadians do not rejoice in the weakening of Empire ties. 
They have fought for 40 years for Empire preference—they 
will see them go with a pang, they will hope, as we must 
hope, that they will be reconstituted when this German 
typhoon has been subdued. 


THE years of excited “‘ hands across the sea’’ talk which is 
all that British newspapers ordinarily print from their U.S.A. 
The Old correspondents should not blind us to the 
Gradges harsh feelings that the people of the United 

States have for us. A valued correspondent 
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in America sends us a picture—drawn the first week in 
December—of how we are regarded by Americans. 


“Criticism of Great Britain has become the great American 
winter parlour game. ‘This criticism has nothing to do with the 
conduct of military operations, but is chiefly concerned with abuses 
of the Lease-Lend Act. It has occasional echoes in Congress and 
the Press, but is chiefly a word of mouth affair. Sometimes the 
criticism is completely baseless, at other times it should be directed 
against American rather than British policy. 

‘“‘ Every housewife is.now finding to her dismay that food prices 
are rising. Meat, dairy products and tinned food have all become 
more expensive. The chief reason for this is that a deliberate 
Government policy exists of placing agricultural prices outside the 
scope of any price controls and of encouraging an increase in farm 
prices till they amount to 110 per cent. of parity—parity being a 
complicated figure based on the average price for the predepression 
years and the relationship which then existed between farm and 
industrial price levels. Inflation having been given its head, and 
even having been encouraged, farm prices naturally rise. But a 
scapegoat other than the Congressman cowed by the farm lobby is 
required, so the rise in prices is attributed to those British. The 
American Government has started to buy farm goods to send to 
Britain under Lease-Lend, with the result that a shortage has been 
created and domestic prices sent higher because the domestic supply 
has decreased and the demand remained the same. Even to think 
of American farm prices in terms of supply and demand since the 
new deal agricultural programme was started, is to soar into the 
realms of the fantastic. 

** Another example of the British being blamed for a situation due 
to American policy is the Washington housing shortage. Thousands 
of Government workers have been hired to staff the American 
defence agencies without any attention having been paid to the 
problem of where they were going to live. In fact, instead of 
increasing the accommodation available, the Government have 
made it worse by combining a policy of hiring more people witha 
policy of renting for Government offices the apartment buildings in 
which these additional people might have been able to live. Several 
residental buildings have, it is true, been taken over by British 
agencies ; but the problem for which the British get most of the 
blame is one for which the Administration must shoulder most of 
the responsibility. 

*“« There are probably too many British crowded into Washington 
for our own good. No city, particularly one so provincially minded 
as the United States capital, will take kindly to a sudden influx of 
foreigners. Moreover, the British larynx is so shaped that a very 
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little British goes a very long way. One English accent in a crowded 
restaurant is like a drop of ink in a bath tub. It colours the whole 
and makes the irritated Washington citizen go away convinced that 
the town is simply crawling with the creatures. It is easy to slide 
from that conviction to the conviction that increased rents and the 
difficulty of finding living quarters are all due to the new British 
invasion. Things were better in the invasion of 1814. Then you 
could have taken pot shots at them.” 


A VERY wide field for criticism exists in connection with Latin 
America. While American officials talk of the Good Neigh- 
bour policy and the sovereign independent 
rights enjoyed by all the American Republics, 
many American business men look upon the 
nations south of the Rio Grande as colonial appendages which 
should trade exclusively with the United States. The suc- 
cessful and prosperous British pre-war trade with Latin 
America was always resented. “It was cheek for the British 
to push into the Western Hemisphere at all, and if such a 
thing was not contrary to the Monroe doctrine then it ought 
to be. Since Britain is now at war she should be turning all 
her energies to war-time production, and it is greater cheek 
than ever to send goods to Latin America instead of leaving 
the field clear for United States exports. Isn’t America to 
get anything out of the war ? 

There are complaints about our trading with South 
America, but even more about our trading with the U.S.A. 
Shop windows proudly display packing cases just arrived 
from across the Atlantic with the slogan “ Britain delivers the 
Goods.” Some Americans find this infuriating. Britain has 
no business to deliver goods in competition with American 
goods. 


Trading 
Jealousy 


“Anyone who takes the trouble to inquire about the matter, 
or even takes the trouble to think about the matter, soon recognises 
that a certain amount of dollar exchange is essential to England. 
Salaries of British officials and rents for British offices are not drawn 
from Lease-Lend funds. There are even some goods which must 
be bought in the United States in the ordinary commercial manner. 
Americans ought logically to be pleased that Britain is attempting to 
earn some of her keep instead of getting everything on credit. But 
the majority of people who pass around these tales don’t want to be 
assured they are not true. They like believing them. 

“A kindred grouse concerns the iniquity of British ownership 
of so many raw materials necessary to United States industry. Com- 
mentators who regard themselves as completely opposed to the 
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Nazi philosophy can be heard echoing this Nazi economic plaint, 


After the war America must see that she has a share in the control 


of British and Dutch tin and rubber supplies to make certain the 
American manufacturer can get all the raw material he wants at a 
reasonable price. British Lancashire textile manufacturers have a 
great interest in the raw material of their trade, American raw 
cotton. They would no doubt have liked to have some voice in 
the American policy which sent its price up from 6 cents a pound 
to about three times that figure. But everybody realises how un- 
reasonable such a suggestion is. American control of British and 
Dutch rubber and tin is for some reason quite another matter.” 


OuR correspondent goes on to say that there is no blinking 
the fact that the citizens of the U.S.A. are anti-British. 


“ Listening day after day to an endless series 


The of Many Inventions and Just So Stories, one is 


Anti-British 


driven to the assumption that the vast majority of 
Americans are fundamentally anti-British, meaning by that some- 
what sweeping assertion, that when confronted by alternative explana- 
tions of British action they will instinctively choose the least credit- 
able (even if it is also the least credible). Many don’t know it or 
won’t admit it. They will come to you professing a great admiration 
for England and the English, explaining that they have English 
ancestors on both sides of their family tree, and citing this as the 
reason for complaining about some fancied British malpractice. 
They cannot bear to see the British getting such a bad name. _I.ook 
at the way the British censors at Iceland, for example, filch the 
dollar-notes enclosed in letters sent to American soldiers by their 
wives or sweethearts, they exclaim. This incidentally is the most 
recent variant of the fairy tale that British censors in Bermuda and 
Trinidad open letters to steal American business secrets. The charge 
was common during the last war and created such a gratifying 
amount of irritation that this war had only been in progress a few 
months when it was once more set in circulation by the fifth 
columnists. The story of the dollar stealing British censors spread 
till finally it was raised on the floor of the House of Congressmen 
by Paul Shafter of Michigan. Nobody rose to deny it. 

“The truth of the matter is that American mail to Iceland 


intended for American troops goes nowhere near a British censor. 
He or she may be the graspingest person in the world, but would 
be quite incapable of getting hold of any American loot. Half a 
minute spent in telephoning the Post Office would have satisfied 
anybody really worried about the matter that it was an obvious | 
fabrication. 
“ Fortunately American foreign policy and American opinion of | 
the British are distinct matters. American foreign policy is based 


| 
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on American self-interest. American assistance for those fighting 
Hitler has increased as the threat to American security becomes 
greater and more obvious. Events, not propaganda, favourable or 
unfavourable, have shaped the course of American action. Denials 
get nowhere with people who don’t want to hear them. Perhaps the 
best course to take is just to grin and bear it--more especially to 
grin.” 


And perhaps that is the best thing to do. But while not 
reciprocating the American dislike, we ought to know that 
it exists. There is no such difficult relationships as that of 
an alliance in war, and the more we understand each other 
the better. 


THE lack of any constant Foreign Policy is nowhere shown 
more clearly than in our attitude—and we must add that of 
the Americans—to the Free French. Some 
weeks ago, Admiral Muselier, the Commander 
of the Free French Navy, did the Allies the 
signal service of landing on St. Pierre and Miquelon, two 
French islands near Newfoundland, and taking them over in 
the name of General de Gaulle. He did this in response to a 
request from the inhabitants, who found themselves at odds 
with the Vichy officials who were still governing them. The 
sturdy descendants of Breton fishermen who live on the other 
side of the Atlantic had no mind to see their islands used 
against Canada and the British in the event of Vichy turning 
them over to Hitler. As it was, their deep creeks had been 
known to shelter German U-boats and certain signals at night 
from the shores could only be explained in one way. At all 
times such a condition would have been dangerous. During 
the ruthless German attack on our Atlantic shipping, it was 
criminal to leave such a nest for pirate-protection free to 
work its mischief. We do not know whether the attention 
of the British and American Governments was called to what 
was going on. It seems probable that it was, for the activity 
of the Vichy friends of Germany was well known, not only 
to the fishermen on the islands—there are several thousands 
of them—but to the British in Newfoundland, barely 20 miles 
away. In any case nothing was done, the Munroe Doctrine 
being invoked to defend inaction, while an agreement that 
there should be no disturbance of the American status quo 
during the war, was further used to produce inertia. Seeing 
that there would be no betterment in the affairs of their 
island from the two great Powers, the inhabitants of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon appealed to General de Gaulle, who 
acted with military promptitude, and sent Admiral Muselier 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 
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to seize the islands in the name of Free France. This was 
done. The U.S.A. protested at once, and their Press sup- 
ported them, while certain elements in Canada were doubtful. 
A valuable passage in Mr. Churchill’s Ottawa speech, brushed 
away the anti-de Gaulle talk. The names of the Free French, 
he said, “ will be held and are being held in increasing respect 
by nine Frenchmen out of every ten.” But if we had a policy, 
such dislocations would not occur. 


In his speech at Ottawa, Mr. Churchill referred to the collapse 
of France and the part played by the French Generals in the 

surrender they forced upon their own Govern- 
The Fall of =~ ment. They told them, said Mr. Churchill 

that in three weeks England would be out of 
action, for the English would have their necks wrung like a 
chicken. ‘‘ Some chicken,’ commented the British Prime 
Minister. Vichy newspapers have provided evidence which 
proves his accuracy. They did this when General Weygand 
retired from his command in Africa for, in their comments 
on his services to his country, they put his advocacy of 
surrender to Germany in 1940 in the front rank. And the 
description given of the struggle between the civilian head of 
the Government, M. Paul Reynaud and his military advisers 
shows that the generals were ardently in favour of surrender. 
France gives the following extract from an article recently 
written about General Weygand. “‘ The Man of the Armis- 
tice,’ as the writer, M. Maurras, calls him. 


“Do not let us forget that already, on May 28, 1940, that is 
three weeks before the conclusion of the Armistice, General 
Weygand stated to the Prime Minister (but he was Paul Reynaud!) 
that there was no ground for hope. . . . M. Charles Reibel saw 
this letter of May 29. It produced no effect. The rascals and 
degenerates who then ruled France pretended not to understand, 
or turned towards England whose army had just betrayed us. 
Paris was threatened. In another letter of 6-7 June General 
Weygand insisted in the most pressing manner that an Armistice 
should be asked for, for, says M. Reibel ‘he wanted to preserve 
Paris, to keep the Government there, to avoid an Italian declaration 
of war which we felt was imminent.’ This declaration of war came 
on June 10. If we had saved those three days we should have 
gained peace in the Alps and Mediterranean, have kept Paris and the 
Government would not have moved... . Bat the Paul Reynaud 
and the Mandels clung to their opposition to those who knew their ignorance, 
their incompetence, their stupidity and their treason.” (Our italics.) 


This is testimony to M.M. Reynaud’s and Mandel’s patriotism 
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and their loyalty to their Allies. These men refused to be 
parties to the terrible policy which has ruined France. 


But the chief interest of M. Maurras’ article lies in the passages 

he reproduces from M. Charles Reibel, a Senator who wrote an 

, account of the events of June, 1940, as dictated 

Lb deg A by General Weygand. The latter once more 

put his reasons for urging capitulation before the 

Cabinet on June 12. These were in writing but he added the 

weight of his personal pressure later. The Ministers still 

refused to capitulate and the French Cabinet stuck to their 
policy of resistance :— 

“When I asked General Weygand,” says M. Reibel, “‘ what 
reasons he thought had caused such surprising resistance to a 
painful but necessary measure, he replied ‘ Certain Ministers spoke 
of conciliating Anglo-American opinion. I said to them “ Before 
all there is France”: others made fine patriotic speeches, I said to 
them, ‘‘ There are two sorts of courage, courage in speech and 
courage in Action.”’ On the night of June 13 the Cabinet was still 
against surrender ! ” 


Having quoted his hero M. Reibel then comments as follows: 
“T reflected on the strangeness of a situation which is without 
any precedent in history. Always it had been the civilian govern- 
ment which faced with the impossibility of continuing a war, had 
insisted on their Generals stopping hostilities. This time it was the 
Military chiefs who forsaw the impossibility of continuing the 
struggle, and who in vain advised the civilian powers to solicit an 
Armistice.” 


M. Reibel tells us that besides Marshal Petain and General 
Weygand, Generals Georges, Huntziger and others were in 
favour of surrender. M. Reibel went also to see M. Lebrun, 
the President of the Republic, who cried abundantly, and M. 
Jeaneney, the President of the Senate, who was solid with 
M.M. Reynaud and Mandel. On June 16 the Government 
resigned, making way for the capitulator, Marshal Petain. 


In conclusion M. Maurras asks his readers to remember :— 


“This was the extraordinary state into which our unfortunate 
country had fallen. Ah, before such pictures as this 
let us swear that we shall never forget: that a faithful 
memory will record, as on granite rock the memory of the immense 
misfortunes and of the incomparable blessings which were vouch- 
safed to us during those terrible weeks of May-June, 1940, by two 
groups, those of the grave-diggers of France and those of her 
saviours. As Weygand leaves office do not let him go without 
making him bend beneath the weight of our gratitude.” 


Lest We Forget 
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Yes, let Frenchmen remember and let us remember too and 
go on remembering, giving honour and dishonour where they 
are due. The day of reckoning will surely come. Even now 
Marshal Petain cannot find a judge in France so base as to 
lend himself to the Riom tria! of Reynaud and Mandel under 
“laws ’”’ which have no vestige of legality. Already the 
German defeats are arousing all but the men of Vichy to new 
hope. 


THE dismissal of Marshal von Brauchitsch from the supreme 
command of the German Army last December and the 

sudden death of Marshal von Reichenau 
The Mystery last month has set people thinking. That the 
of theGerman assumption of the Army command by Hitler 
Marshals reassured the German public during a very 

serious military crisis is undoubted. The 
Germans believed, during several very critical weeks that 
all would be well because “the Fiihrer’’ was in charge 
and they were ready to take his word that any defi 
ciencies in equipment on the Russian front would at once be 
remedied as by magic. This saved a political crisis when the 
gravity of the situation in the East was brought home 
to the Germans. But the actual cause of the dismissal of 
Marshal von Brauchitsch and General von Bock continued 
to be canvassed, for there was—and is—a genuine mystery 
behind this affair which transcends the change of command. 
That there was a profound difference of opinion between 
Hitler and the High Command in regard to Russia was known. 
This did not relate to the policy of original attack but to the 
length which it was proposed to go. The German Head- 
quarters Staff are believed to have been in full agreement 
with the policy of the first attack but, when they realised the 
strength of the Russian resistance, they wanted to stop, and 
they opposed the last and greatest offensive, that of November 
on Moscow. This offensive, as we know, failed, and the losses 
incurred by the German armies have permanently weakened 
them. Hitler, whose anger at the failure was great, suspected 
the generals, who had disapproved of the attack, of having made 
insufficient efforts to carry out his wishes. The generals were 
willing enough to play Hitler’s game when this was successful, 
but when it failed, they were anxious. to stand from under. 
Already alarmed by Russia, they were terrified by the pros- 
pects of war against the United States, and they probably 
refused to continue to take any responsibility. 
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THE gesture by which Hitler took over immediate military 
responsibility was successful in its object. It calmed the 
German public and it snubbed the Junker 
generals. But one essential was required to 
re-consolidate the Hitlerian hold on the German 
army as well as the people, and that was success. The entry 
of the Japanese into the war was a diplomatic triumph for 
Hitler, and the immense successes of the Japanese threw a 
reflected glory on the man who had secured such an ally. 
But although this has acted as some counter weight to the 
heavy defeats suffered by the German army in Russia and 
by the Axis forces in Libya, it will not be enough to restore 
German morale, which was badly shaken last December and 
January. For that the German armies must themselves 
conquer fresh territories and enslave new countries. Hitler’s 
military problem therefore was to disengage sufficient troops 
from the Russian front to enable a powerful striking force to 
be gathered for new operations. This was easier said than 
done under the conditions prevailing in Russia in January. 
A front of at least 1,000 miles had to be held, and the men who 
held it had to be protected in open country where trenches 
could not be dug in the frozen earth and where the towns 
and villages were very far apart. It is true that the Germans 
hold, however precariously, a vast amount of Russian ter- 
ritory, but they hold it amidst a population which loathes 
them and which will exterminate every isolated unit. Even 
the women and children will help in this. And while the 
Russians in no way emulate the savagery of the Germans, 
they only take such prisoners as may be useful. The others 
are left to sleep away their lives in the bitter cold and snow. 


But Success 
is Imperative 


It is difficult to write or even to think about anything but 
the war. There is so much to relate each month that in 
all but the propaganda newspapers, which 
try to press Socialism upon us, affairs at home 
are little spoken of. But, at this very time when we are all 
out to prevent a foreign tyranny from establishing itself in 
our country, there is evidence that a home-made tyranny is 
gradually taking us over. We have spoken before of Regula- 
tion 18B which enables the Home Secretary to shut up 
any citizen in prison without trial or power of appeal. In 
this our age has surpassed the Star Chamber. That at least 
was a Court—there were several judges. We should add that 
the present Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert Morrison, is a 
man whose pre-war judgment was oftener wrong than right 
about events, and yet on his faulty judgment some hundreds of 


Danger ! 
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English men and women are cut off from their homes and 
families. This is the most notable and scandalous piece of 
tyranny in our country. But there are many others. The 
new officials which overrun every district and interfere with 
every phase of our life give still further evidence that we have 
stepped back to an age when the Government could do what 
it liked with the individual. For this new tyranny we are 
being bled in a vast taxation by which all wealth is taken by 
the Government, not because they can spend it better, but 
because it gives them power. The waste of public money 
which is seen all around us is evidence that we are tyrannically 
and very inefficiently governed. Thisis not only disheartening. 
It is also dangerous. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us a sketch of life in Southern 
Ireland to-day ; it is worth reproducing. 

“Travelling is difficult: there is very little 

at eer au fuel for the trains, and they are few and slow. To 

get from one part of Southern Ireland to another 

by train is a tedious business, but once you are in Dublin there are 

few signs of war. The town is brilliantly lit and the lights both here 

and on the coast must be of considerable value to German sub- 

marines and aircraft. There are lashings of food of all kinds, butter 

can be bought by the firkin and bacon by the half-side. Dublin is 

crammed. I said there were few signs of war. There is one, a very 

unpleasant one. It is to be seen in the hordes of young Englishmen 

who are war shirkers here. They are mostly of the Chelsea Arts. 

Ball type, red ties and long hair, and their unmistakable accents are 

heard everywhere. After the war shall we let them quietly come 

back to the country they have failed to defend, these cowardly 

fellows ?” 


Judging from our past record it would appear that such 
young men will not only be tolerated in the England they 
deserted, but that they will have a considerable influence on 
our life. After 1918 all the cowards and slackers emerged 
from their funk-holes and rushed to the rescue of the beaten 
enemy. With their clatter of false arguments, and their 
sophistries, their leagues and ballots, they bemused the plain 
man who had borne the weight of four gruelling years of war. 
The results of their efforts are seen around us to-day when we 
are fighting an even harder battle than that of 1914-1918. 
We should like to think that the British motto, after this 
war would be “ never again ’”’ to the disarmament-mongers. 
But we are afraid that it is much more likely to be “ let us 
forget.” 
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A STORM IN A TEACUP? 


THE happy paradox of an unfortunately worded statement 
by the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Curtin, about Austra- 
lia’s attitude to the extension of the war to the Pacific on 
December 7, 1941, is that it has caused some people in Britain, 
America, and in the Dominions to ask two questions. The 
first is whether the part being played in the war by the 
Dominions is given sufficient recognition by the British War 
Cabinet. The second is whether the existing machinery for 
consultation on the control and co-ordination of the Empire’s 
part is such that it gives each Dominion an adequate voice in 
all matters, from factory production to strategy in the field. 
The Axis Powers will never understand that friends can ask 
such probing questions. 

Alarmed—and, some critics implied, a little thrown off 
his balance—by the initial sweeping successes of the Japanese 
in Malaya, at Pearl Harbour, and elsewhere, Mr. Curtin 
declared on December 27 : 


““ We refuse to accept the dictum that the Pacific struggle may 
be treated as a subordinate segment of the general conflict. That 
does not mean that any other theatre of the war is less important, 
but that Australia asks for a concerted plan evoking the democtra- 
cies’ maximum strength in a determination to hurl Japan back. 

“The Australian Government regard the Pacific struggle as 
primarily one in which the United States and Australia must have 
the fullest say in the direction of the democracies’ fighting plan. 
Australia looks to America, free from any pangs as to traditional 
links or kinship with the United Kingdom. We know the problem 
that the United Kingdom faces, but we know that Australia can go 
and Britain still hold on. 

“We are determined that Australia shall not go, and we will 
exert all energies towards shaping a plan, with the United States as 
the keystone, giving Australia some confidence in being able to 
hold out until the tide of battle swings against the enemy. Aus- 
tralian policy will therefore be shaped towards obtaining Russian 
aid and working out with the United States as the major factor a 
plan of Pacific strategy with the British, Chinese, and Dutch forces.” 


A notable feature of this memorable statement is that it 
was not made in the exhilaration of a speech, it was caretully 
written by Mr. Curtin, who, like Mr. Churchill, was once a 
journalist, as part of an article for The Herald, Melbourne, 
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the influential newspaper of which Sir Keith Murdoch is 
managing director. Australian criticism, at gale force, obliged 
Mr. Curtin next day to hand out the article as a statement to 
the Press generally. In an “ explanation,’’ Mr. Curtin, refut- 
ing suggestions of isolationism and ungenerosity, said his 
article must not be construed to indicate any weakening of 
the ties between the United Kingdom and Australia. 

He regarded the relationship between the United States 
and Australia as something similar to that of England and 
France when King Edward VII established the Entente 
Cordiale. What he was emphasising was that a geographical 
and military alliance between Australia and the United States 
was inevitable. This alliance did not indicate any political 
fusion. 

As interesting as the statement itself were the reactions, 
Divergent interpretations were revealed in both hemispheres : 
in some instances, a confused state of mind. Editorially, 
The Times observed that “ inevitably’ there must be a 
difference of emphasis in Britain and in Australia on the 
dangers confronting the Mother Country and the Common- 
wealth ; but 


“this difference of emphasis reinforces the Australian case for the 
closest association in the war councils of the Allies. . . . No one 
in this country will dispute either the timeliness of his insistence or 
the realism of his outlook. Both are justified by the facts of the 
Pacific situation.” 


At the other extreme, Lord Kemsley’s million-sale Daily 
Sketch told Mr. Curtin that his statement amounted to tub- 
thumping ; Lord Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard, recognis- 
ing in it some plain speaking, saw nothing in it about which 
to raise an eyebrow, certainly nothing offensive. Of the 
weeklies, The Economist said tartly of Mr. Curtin that he 


“is evidently a man who does not very much mind what he says. 
He has shown that he is very sensitive to what other people say 
about Australia, but his recent remarks about the United Kingdom’s 
part in the grand strategy of the war were, at least, ungracious. ... 
It is a pity that Mr. Curtin’s choice of language is so erratic. It isa 
pity, too, that he gets belligerent when there is no quarrel.” 


In Australia, the Sydney Morning Herald, considering 
Mr. Curtin’s statement “ deplorable,”’ asked : 


“Mr. Curtin surely cannot have desired to convey an impres- 
sion so damaging to Australia’s reputation as to suggest that Aus- 
tralians are more concerned to secure immunity from attack than the 
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defeat of the whole Axis conspiracy, nor that his maladroit references 
to Australia’s connection with Britain should be interpreted as 
suggesting that Britain is indifferent to Australia’s fate, or is unready 
really to help her. But they are bound to be so construed, especially 
in view of Mr. Curtin’s omission of the slightest acknowledgment 
of Australia’s debt to the sheltering power of Britain, or to her 
present efforts to reinforce Singapore.” 


Sydney’s Daily Telegraph, on the other hand, thought the 
statement realistic. Editorially, The Herald, Melbourne, 
insisted that Mr. Curtin did not suggest any weakening of the 
ties with Britain, and said that if Australia sought an alliance 
with America it would not be because she doubted Britain’s 
readiness. to do all in her power to help her, but because of 
her knowledge of the danger to the Empire of any dispersal 
of Britain’s forces. Sir Keith Murdoch, however, in London 
at the time, a few days later cabled his own views to The 
Herald. In a message, regarded in London as remarkable 
for its forthrightness, he said : 


“The British people take a sympathetic view of the general 
Australian reaction to the white man’s difficulties in the south- 
west Pacific, but they are shocked by Mr. Curtin’s offensive state- 
ment. No amount of second-thought interpretation removes the 
ungenerous slur expressed in the Prime Minister’s list of helpful 
nations, and his omission of acknowledgment to this country as 
Australia’s most powerful and best friend. . . . 

“Plain speaking is a plain duty now, and the plain truth is that 
if the matter is left where it is we shall have suffered damage here 
and in America equal to the loss of a battle. . . . 

“There have been serious miscalculations here—I believe that 
strategy has been too concentrated, and that this tendency must be 
corrected—but there have also been courageous risks and heavy 
losses accepted for the Pacific. For Australia to take up a self- 
righteous attitude because amid her own blunders she asked for 
aeroplanes, which were sent instead to Russia and Libya, would, in 
the midst of this incalculable war, make her the laughing stock of 
the world. The best way for Australia to face facts is to form a 
National Government... . ” 


Viewed objectively, it may well be asked whether these 
diverse opinions, more than anything else, do not stress the 
need for the introduction immediately of some new machinery 
for consultation among the Empire peoples. He who sees 
this episode as a storm in a teacup is admitting to a mote in 
his eye. For its origin was the dramatic fact that within a 
fortnight of Japan’s delivery of strategically effective blows 
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at several points in the Pacific, the English-speaking world, 
momentarily stunned, was agitated primarily by the question 
whether it had not been proved again that the English- 
speaking people were victims of complacency, over-optimism, 
The Empire’s original handicap of unpreparedness was— 
and is—still unsurmounted. It is a handicap shared by the 
United States: indeed, the very magnitude of the tank and 
aeroplane production programme for 1942-43 announced by 
President Roosevelt on January 2 stresses this fact. The 
twin southernmost democracies—Australia and New Zealand 
—are aware that history may record that at the time of the 
fall of Manila, the position of the United States on the vital 
production front, relatively, was no better than that of the 
United Kingdom at the fall of Dunkirk. 

The British especially, from Merseyside to Melbourne, 
asked, for instance, whether the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment and Service Chiefs had learned anything from Ger- 
many’s demonstration in Greece and Crete of the importance 
of air power. From this doubt, a stream of questions is still 
flowing round the world. In the absence in America of Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Attlee in the House of Commons on January 8, 
attempted to answer reassuringly. The quintessence of the 
Government’s case is that on December 7 we were unable to 
meet Japan on anything like equal terms, not because of a 
lack of foresight, but because of an unavoidable deficiency of 
power on land, sea and in the air. At first, the prime stunning 
quality of Japan’s blows lay not in her warlike act against 
the British—according to the former C.-in-C., Air Marshal 
Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, visiting Australia in September 
last, Britain was not unprepared for attack—but in the sur- 
prising enormity of her treachery against the United States: 
the secondary stunning quality was the rapidity with which 
the Japanese, in the first round, skittled the British, chiefly 
in Malaya. Ironically, for many people in the Dominions, 
as well as in Britain, what constituted the secondary quality 
now constitutes the first. Mr. Attlee has very properly taken 
on the shoulders of the War Cabinet the responsibility for 
the inadequacy of the provision made against attack in the 
Far East. He has also said that the commanders on the spot 
cannot be blamed, although obviously this must be further 
elaborated ; for commanders, unquestionably, are answer 
able for the strategical use of the men and material at their 
command, however insignificant the number and the quantity. 

Obviously, this negative piece of information is not 
enough. Too many reasonable questions are left unanswered. 
To Australian critics there is a plain side-stepping of the 
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charge that the British Government did not see, what Aus- 
tralians saw, in the words of Sir Keith Murdoch, that 


ce 


... The entry of stout Dominion minds into the War 
Council, and of oversea Service men and business men into the 
Army, Navy, Air and Supply Councils has become of great import- 
ance for the two reasons that the Dominions will not stand grave 
decisions going against them unless they are in those decisions, 
and that something must be done to improve the war manage- 
ment... . 

“Both matters lead to Mr. Churchill. . . . He has such great 
powers that he dominates much too greatly those around him. 
This has virtue but it also has the unhappy effect of giving undue 
reach to a mind which is capable of misjudgment as well as good 
judgment. The Prime Minister’s influence over strategy has un- 
doubtedly been profound not only because he devotes himself to 
it and has great confidence in his own judgment, but because there 
has unfortunately during the course of the years—in Australia as 
here—been a weakening of the powers of fighting Service leaders. 
The politicians have assumed more and more direct power, and now 
one of the greatest needs is the reappearance. of Service chiefs as 
creators of fighting plans. . . .” 


Aware of the iron limitations imposed by unfortunate 
circumstance on war supplies and the necessity for an assess- 
ment of priorities between the different theatres of war, the 
Australian Government, like the New Zealand Government 
(but not the peoples) knew some of the weaknesses of the 
British Imperial position in the Far East before Japan struck. 
Mr. Menzies, the former distinguished Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth, has since said that as Prime Minister he was 
in possession of facts revealing the dangerous but inescapable 
weaknesses in defence. It is reasonable to suppose that this 
knowledge was also shared by Mr. Fraser, Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, and Mr. Curtin. Ambiguity, however, marked 
Mr. Curtin’s statement. Because of it, he was obliged to 
“explain ’’ that it did not mean what some thought it said. 
Certain passages were construed to mean that he was ignorant 
of the fact that, as The Times puts it, the essence of strategy 
at its highest level, where it emerges into government, is the 
assessment of priorities between the various theatres of war 
and that it requires that, after all dangers have been foreseen, 
weaknesses—in this case of not supplying the Russians with 
munitions of war and of building up Auchinleck’s army in 
the Middle East—must be deliberately tolerated in some 
places—in this case, the Far East—so that decisive strength 
is concentrated elsewhere. Rightly or wrongly, it was this 
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misfortune which prompted British and Australian critics 
to interpret the statement to mean, in effect, that Mr. Curtin 
believed the British Government could not be relied upon to 
give the Pacific theatre its proper importance and _ that 
Australia, therefore, without regard to “ traditional links” 
with Great Britain, would look elsewhere. Critics would 
have had no quarrel with him had he left this unsaid, bearing 
in mind the old adage that half a yard of cloth cannot be made 
to do what a yard will, and if instead he had asked with the 
most conservative of British newspapers, 


“‘ whether, after high policy had decided what was the maximum 
force that could be spared for the war in the Pacific, that limited 
force was used to the best advantage. Were the right strategical 
dispositions made for the defence of Singapore? Were adequate 
precautions taken against surprise, especially of advanced aero- 
dromes (a danger distinct from the inevitable loss of aerodromes 
through the general retreat of the ground forces)? Were the 
dangers to capital ships operating off the Malayan coast under- 
estimated ? ” 


In the debate (which may be over by the time this issue 
of The National Review appears) Mr. Churchill, constitutionally 
as well as actually, as Prime Minister and Minister of Defence, 
must accept responsibility for the central direction of the 
United Kingdom’s part—which to all intents and purposes, 
in decisions affecting oversea defence, means the Empire 
since decisions of the British War Cabinet can vitally affect 
the fortunes of New Zealand, but decisions reached by the 
New Zealand Government cannot do that to Britain. It is 
at this point, the point of assuming, or allocating, responsi- 
bility, and at this particular stage, the stage where war has 
girdled the globe with flame, that the question of a joint 
sharing of responsibility raises itself. Co-ordination, in a 
word, is, and should be, the thought of the hour. If Mr. 
Churchill’s visit to America, like Mr. Eden’s to Moscow, 
achieved anything worthwhile at all it was the stressing of 
this fact. Buttressing it are the declaration at Washington 
of the allocation of supreme commands in certain defined 
areas, particularly the appointment of General Wavell to 
the Dutch East Indies-Philippines-Singapore-Malaya-Burma 
region. Whether Mr. Duff Cooper’s appointment as resident 
minister in the Far East (announced on December 19) was 
a good or a bad one judged from the standpoint of his accept- 
ability to the Dominions is something unnecessary to touch 
upon: his recall was announced on January 9g, although it 
would be as wrong as it would be unfair to assume that s0 
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early a recall should be interpreted to imply any sort of cen- 
sure. He cannot be used as a scapegoat. What makes his 
present removal hard for the Government to explain, however, 
is that recently it was stated his position was similar to that 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton held in Cairo. And Mr. Lyttelton 
overrules the C.-in-C., Middle East. Is the C.-in-C., Far 
East, to overrule civil authority—or is this a sign that at 
last, the British Government is preparing a council table in 
Sourabaya at which the Australian and New Zealand Govern- 
ments, besides the British and other Allied Governments, 
are to gather to direct war strategy ? 

But while General Wavell’s appointment is the brightest 
page in a drab early chapter of the struggle in the Pacific it 
is by no means more than part of a solution. The rest of it 
has still to be formulated. A controlling council of some 
sort would seem to be inevitable. Until the establishment 
of a unified command, it was always possible to make out a 
strong case either for an Empire War Cabinet or, at least, 
for attendance at the British War Cabinet of a representative 
of a Dominion during discussions directly affecting the imme- 
diate destinies of that Dominion. In the first two years of 
the war, Australia alone debated whether Britain should be 
asked to help her secure this sort of representation. Mr. 
Menzies, during the Far Eastern crisis in August, 1941, 
publicised this movement when he insisted, significantly 
perhaps in the light of subsequent events, that the Australian 
Prime Minister should be in London so that the Australian 
viewpoint might be adequately expressed in the War Cabinet. 
He said he was prepared to go to London (from which he had 
just returned) only if all parties in the Australian House of 
Representatives agreed. Even among Conservatives there was 
not agreement ; and Labour, now in office, while it desired to 
see the Commonwealth represented in the War Cabinet, m_ in- 
tained that the Prime Minister’s place was at home. 

At the same time, Canada, like South Africa, indicated 
that she believed that existing machinery was satisfactory. 
Neither then nor since has New Zealand officially expressed 
dissatisfaction. 

Nevertheless, those in Australia urging a more highly deve- 
loped and centralised machinery for the exchange of views, 
whether it was an Empire War Cabinet or a variation of it, 
did not change their opinion merely because of lack of support 
from sister Dominions. Not until Wavell’s appointment was 
announced, according to reports from Melbourne, did the 
Curtin Government cease considering asking Mr. Churchill to 
create an Empire War Cabinet “ believing that South African 
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and Canadian opposition has killed this proposal and that ( 
nothing can be gained by persisting with it.’ Simultaneously, | r 
however, a Commonwealth Government official stated that the 1 
Commonwealth was not only discussing plans for securing a r 
voice in the framing of the Allies’ Pacific strategy but was | \ 
also pressing for representation in any political body which | a 
may be set up to work with General Wavell. If Mr. Churchill | 4 
has been guilty of serious omission in not listening attentively | f 
to Australia’s suggestions for a closer exchange of opinion, it I 
may be said that he could not be expected to foster the idea t! 
if the majority of the Dominions were opposed to it or disin- | e 
terested. Must such a vital question as Dominion representa- fi 
tion on the British War Cabinet—when it is considered by the i 
Dominion concerned to be of the utmost importance that its | [ 
views on the conduct of operations in a region in which, | 
geographically, it has a considerable place, should be voiced | 1 
at the Cabinet table in the heart of the Empire—be decided | f 
merely by consideration of the attitude of another Dominion, s 
perhaps territorially unaffected? Or not heard because ( 
British politicians seek to shelve the request by arguing that | 1 
there is no “‘ majority’ support from the Dominions for this i 
sort of representation ? , 9 
The answer is in the negative, if the fullest advantage is to | M 

be taken of the hint from Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt to 0 
the “united nations’ to take long perspectives. It is also | 
“No” if British policy henceforth is to keep pace with Time | t 
and Events—if that policy is to develop parallel with the new ; = ¢ 
Imperialism in accordance with Dominionist principles, and * 5 
not to become bogged in a morass of out-moded negotiations re 
which still mark phases of inter-Imperial communications, a t 
passion for which appears to characterise the minds of too? 4 
many British officials. Since none denies that a stronger a 
British Empire war policy must henceforth spring, though , "™ 
u V 


belatedly, from conferences and agreements between all those 
entitled to a say in it by the shining right of the blood and fl 
treasure which they are pouring out in a common cause, there | 4 
can be no longer room for arbitrary will. It is a fact which Ct 
to-day stares Whitehall in the face. Asa start, Mr. Churchill, 
without delay, should consider appointing the Secretary of 0: 
State for the Dominions as a member of the War Cabinet (at hte 
present Lord Cranborne, who is permitted to attend by way D 
of a courtesy to the Dominions, is not a member), and to ; Ct 
declare that Dominion Prime Ministers in future are to be I 
recognised as regular members of the War Cabinet instead of | b 
sitting as ex-officio members when they visit London. 01 
Difficulties in the way of establishing an Empire War te 
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Cabinet are clear enough: for example, Prime Ministers could 
not afford to leave their countries for any length of time, even 
if they could manage to get away simultaneously. It is to be 
remembered, too, that if they were gathered together, no 
visiting Dominion Prime Minister would be prepared to take 
a major decision without reference to his own Cabinet. These 
difficulties apply equally to a summoning of an Imperial Con- 
ference which would not be so easy to arrange as it was in 
1917. But the appointment of outstanding Dominion men to 
the British Cabinet, which amounts to an extension of the 
existing practice by which the British Prime Minister includes 
fresh talent in his Cabinet, choosing men outside Parliament, 
is open to Mr. Churchill, as is also the taking of a decision that 
Dominion Service Chiefs shall sit in with British Service 
Chiefs. There is, in fact, room for considerable improvement 
in liaison between Whitehall and the Dominions. Sir Earle 
Page, Australia’s special envoy in London, having made a 
study of the machinery for some months, has suggested 
(January 13) that one way in which British policy might be 
framed, so that it would not contain surprises for the 
Dominions, is the establishment in London of a small number 
of key men—fighting Services, economic, and supply, for 
instance. These Dominion key men would be made aware 
of the outlines of British policy in relation to a certain subject 
when policy was embryonic. They could then put before 
their opposite numbers in the various British Secretariats 
considerations that, from their point of view, might effect the 
selection of data and the direction of the inquiries from which 
recommendations are formed. To students of the question 
there is nothing new in the idea. Three criticisms are obvious. 
If it is to be really workable, all Dominions would have to 
agree to maintain in London a liaison staff composed of 
responsible, able officials who would be consulted by the 
various British departments concerned while policy was yet 
fluid, which of course presupposes the British Government’s 
agreement. The second and third criticisms are that these 
consultations would drag out the formative period in policy- 
making to inordinate lengths ; and that it would be reasonable 
of the British Government to expect, in return, an invitation 
to join in certain policy-making conferences in the various 
Dominions. More and more, the need for administrative 
consultation becomes apparent. The means, however, are as 
important as the end itself. Certainly, a war-time solution is 
better than none, but it is a poor substitute for a real solution, 
one with a future. Of such solutions, few, perhaps, are peers 
to the creation of a Permanent Empire Council in London. 
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Members would be senior Dominion Ministers, one from each ; 
or young, promising Ministers to whom the experience would 
be invaluable. Assuming some sort of Council were formed in 
war-time, it would be able easily to fit into any larger English- 
speaking organisation that might be contemplated for after 
the war. It can be said truly that during this war the 
Dominions have not shown much ingenuity in making sugges- 
tions for the betterment of Imperial communications ; but if 
the British Government’s attitude has so. far not been marked 
by a bankruptcy of ideas, the Government, at least, has not 
moved conspicuously in the direction of a possible solution. 
This is surprising, judged purely from the standpoint of 
commonsense and self-interest. Australia’s justifiable re- 
actions to the Malayan débdcle should make it clear enough 
to the British Cabinet that those reactions would have been 
greatly different if, as a result of consultation, Australians 
felt that they shared equally in the responsibility for a policy 
lamentably and painfully marked by miscalculations. 
Tauu HOLe. 


A MOSCOW MESSAGE 


Reuter recently reported that a message from Moscow to the French 
was broadcast in the following terms :— 

“People of France, your Russian friends send you their best wishes 
for the new year. . . . Courage, French friends. 

“On the Eastern Front the Russians have already given Hitler his 
New Year gift. The British have added their Libyan gift, not forgetting 
Czsar-Mussolini. 


“ The year 1942 promises well. The legend of German invincibility 


is buried for ever under the Russian snow in the shape of over 3,000,000 
German soldiers. The year 1942 finds Hitler fighting against almost the 
whole universe. The three greatest Powers in the world, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and the United States, have formed a coalition 
against Nazi Germany. They have sworn not to sign peace or lay down 
their arms before Hitlerism is crushed; 1942 shall be the year when 
Hitlerism is annihilated. 

“Let us join hands. Friends in France, unite, find arms, be ready to 


help the armies of the democratic Powers. The Soviet Union, Britain, ' 


and the United States will free the world from Nazi Germany.” 
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OCEANIC WARFARE 


It has becn remarked that the declaration of war by Japan 
upon the British Empire and upon the United States of 
America marks the first occasion in history of war between 
strong maritime Powers which are the breadth of an ocean 
apart, and it is pertinent to examine how far what may be 
called the “classic ’’ theories of Sea Power apply to these 
unfamiliar conditions of war at sea, or how far they need 
modification or re-statement if they are to be a trustworthy 
guide to strategy. Those theories were evolved from study 
and analysis of the wars of Europe, from the 16th to the early 
Igth centuries—it has been a habit of comparatively recent 
vogue amongst naval writers to extend the study backwards 
in time to include the Mediterranean wars of the Roman and 
Greek eras, and to find confirmation therein of the theories 
derived from later ages. And though they ranged over the 
full extent of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans—and indeed the 
Pacific too from time to time—yet trans-oceanic operations 
were all in the nature of affairs of outposts. The principal 
antagonists, the countries by which the opposing fleets were 
produced and maintained, from which they set out, were rein- 
forced and kept supplied, were near neighbours. In the Medi- 
terranean, of course, they could hardly be otherwise; the 
opposing forces of Christendom and Islam, whose greatest 
clash at Lepanto in the 16th century marked the beginning of 
the latter’s decline, were separated by no more than half the 
extent of that sea. England and Spain, at grips in the same 
century, were no further apart. England and Holland, in 
their wars of the 17th century, faced each other across the 
narrow seas, as did England and France, the sea enemies of 
the 18th and early 19th centuries. 

It is not difficult to trace in outline the evolution of sea 
strategy in those conditions, and it is convenient to do so from 
the point of view of this country. After the final severance of 
the Norman dominions of the English crown, there were no 
ambitions in this country towards continental conquest or 
dominion. But those of our later continental enemies who 
were also great military powers—Spain and France—generally 
looked to the invasion and conquest of these islands as their 
chief military aim. Outnumbered in armies, we relied even 
from the time of the Spanish Armada onwards on sea power 
for our defence and sustenance—encouraged thereto by the 
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national genius for sea-faring and the success of colonisation 
overseas. With the increasing independence of all peoples on 
supplies from overseas which has been a marked characteristic 
of advancing civilisation, defence against invasion became no 
longer the sole motive for reliance on sea power rather than 
defence by land forces. The point was reached at which an 
enemy who could cut off the sea-borne supplies of this country 
could look forward to reducing it to submission with just as 
great certainty as by invasion and conquest, and at far less 
trouble and cost. Thus British sea power came into being by 
a process of almost natural evolution. 

Its object from the first was to deny to an enemy—the 
would-be invader—the use of sea transport. To that was 
added later that of ensuring to British sea traffic the full and 
free use of the sea highways, in order to keep up the supplies 
upon which we had come to rely and the commerce by 
which we lived. British sea power, that is to say, aimed at 
gaining and maintaining command of the sea, and that 
not from any lust for world dominance, but solely from the 
instinct of self-preservation, the desire to live—to which was 
joined, it should be realised, a perfect willingness to let 
live. ‘‘ Those far-distant, storm-beaten ships on which the 
Grand Army never looked,’’ wrote Mahan, “ stood between 
Napoleon and the dominion of the world.’ But those who 
built and manned them sought no world dominion for them- 
selves ; they sought only the freedom they were ever ready to 
grant to others as they demanded it on their own part as a 
natural right. 

The only sure method of achieving command of the sea is 
destruction of those forces which could dispute it, which 
could either interfere with our own sea traffic or protect or 
sustain that of an invader or other enemy—the enemy’s navy, 
that is to say. That, then, has always been the military aim 
of our sea forces—and indeed often of our land forces too, for 
it has often been possible for them to undertake operations 
to that end, such as the reduction of enemy bases overseas, or 
the occupation of positions suitable as bases for our own fleets. 
But since it is always possible for even weak naval forces to 
avoid destruction by the simple expedient of keeping off the 
sea, and retiring into the shelter of fortified ports, the fleet 
which is seeking command may often have to content itself 
with achieving neutralisation of the enemy sea forces, in place 
of destruction. A substantial measure of command of the 
sea may be achieved if an enemy’s fleets are shut into their 
defended harbours, though it is but precarious and temporary 
compared with what would derive from destruction. 
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Hence was evolved the method of the ‘“‘ military blockade.” 
Wherever an enemy fleet kept its harbours, a British fleet of 
strength suitable for engaging it was maintained in such a 
position as to ensure being able to bring it to action should it 
emerge, before it could interfere seriously with British com- 
mand of the sea. That position, in the Napoleonic wars, was 
the offing of the enemy ports themselves and there the sailing 
fleets cruised continuously. It was not really a “ blockade,”’ 
in the strict sense of the word, which implies keeping the enemy 
in—Nelson, towards the end of his two years watch off Toulon, 
wrote, ‘Toulon has never been blockaded by me '’—for 
nothing could have suited British wishes better than that 
the enemy should come out and fight. But the term is con- 
venient and has the respectable authority of long usage. 
Under the cover of the blockading fleets, British cruisers 
swept the seas clean of enemy commerce and in particular saw 
to it, to the best of their ability in the conditions of the times, 
that no enemy military expedition should cross the seas. 

No blockade, however, could be so complete that nothing 
could ever evade it. The blockading fleets might be driven 
off, or paralysed by bad weather, and an enemy squadron 
might escape to sea immediately the weather improved before 
they could regain their positions of observation. Moreover, 
in sailing days there were always privateers in great numbers 
—small, fast and well-armed ships, working from many small 
harbours besides the enemy navy’s bases—which the blockad- 
ing fleets could not deal with, but which could do great damage 
by preying on commerce. To provide against these dangers, 
the convoy system was evolved. Instead of sailing indepen- 
dently, each ship putting to sea when loaded and taking her 
own course to her destination, merchant ships were controlled 
by naval authority, and were gathered into large bodies, sailing 
incompany. Each body of merchant ships was guarded by a 
small naval force, strong enough to protect it against the 
privateers which were the most immediate danger, or against 
any small body of enemy ships-of-war which might succeed in 
evading the blockading fleets and getting to sea. 

The convoy system was very successful in protecting sea 
communications because it placed the defenders exactly where 
they were wanted, and where they could always be sure of 
finding the enemy whose destruction was their sole object— 
always the greatest problem of sea warfare. But the convoy 
system was only a part of the business of maintaining command 
of the sea, and not an independent part—a point which was 
often overlooked by some strident critics of 1917 and onwards. 
It depended for its efficiency entirely upon the maintenance of 
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the military blockade—or, of course, on the achievement of 
the aim of the military blockade by the destruction of the 
main sea force of the enemy. It was only because the military 
blockade ensured that none but small forces could attack the 
convoys that it was possible to give adequate protection by 
small escort forces. But for the military blockade, the convoy 
escorts, which were designed to give protection against priva- | 
teers, would be liable to be overwhelmed at any moment by 
strong sea forces of the enemy; the two measures, that is to 
say, were interdependent and complementary to one another, 
Not by one or other alone, but by the two together, coupled 
with an unremitting readiness to join battle and a constant 
determination to destroy the armed forces of the enemy, was | 
achieved that command of the sea which saved Britain, and 
eventually all Europe, from the tyranny of Napoleon. 

In all essentials, exactly the same conditions obtained a 
century later, in the war of 1914-18. There were, of course, | 
great differences in detail. Steam had replaced sail, vastly 
reducing the endurance of ships. The torpedo had been | 
invented, thus giving the flotilla what it had never before | 
possessed, a weapon effective against the great ship, and | 


-_- 


thereby making it impossible for blockading fleets of great 
ships to cruise continually in the offing of an enemy’s base. 
Privateering had been abolished, not only by the declaration 
of Paris, but more effectually by the evolution which had | 
sharply differentiated warships from merchant ships. But 
U-boats had taken the place of privateers as the swarming | 
small craft, uncontrollable by blockade, which preyed on 
commerce, against which once more the convoy system pro- 
vided an effective antidote. 

It is interesting to note how modern developments tended | 
to cancel one another out. Those noted above were all in the 
direction of making more difficult, if not impossible, the main- 
tenance of a military blockade on the pattern of Cornwallis or 
Nelson. But while they drove the blockading fleets out to | 
distances which precluded their keeping any sort of continuous 
watch on the enemy themselves, other new developments pro- 
vided means to fill the need. Submarines were able in 1914-18 
to keep a watch off the German ports, and so to give Jellicoe | 
and Beatty the timely warning of an enemy sortie for which } 
Cornwallis off Brest in 1803 relied on his own eyes, or on his | 
inshore frigates. The vigilance of submarines was supple: | 
mented by the use which could be made of the interception of | 
enemy radio communications, much as the sailing admirals | 
gained intelligence from captured despatches. Thus the time: | 
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enforced by very different instruments, still proved fully 
adequate in 1914-18 to maintain the command of the sea 
which in its term saved Britain, and the rest of the world, 
from the tyranny that the Germany of the Kaiser tried to 
impose. 

There is no great difference in the situation between 
Britain and Germany to-day. Again there have been remark- 
able material developments. War vessels operate in the air as 
well as on the surface of the sea and below it. Fortified naval 
bases are no longer necessarily a secure shelter for warships 
which are not prepared for the time being to operate at sea— 
as the example of the German battleships in Brest well illus- 
trates. Air-borne invasion is now a possible alternative to sea- 
borne invasion, but defenders against air attack no longer rely 
exclusively on their eyes for warning of an enemy’s approach ; 
the mystery of radio-location does much to redress the balance. 
But once more the military blockade has proved effective 
against the enemy’s heavy sea forces, while the convoy system 
has provided effective protection against sporadic attack on 
sea-borne communications—if it appeared at one period to be 
failing, that was due solely to shortage of warships to put it 
into force, and as the shortage was made up it once again 
proved fully effective. British command of the sea has been 
maintained, with the result that British forces are able to-day 
to operate where they will, from Norway to Libya and Iran, 
while German troops have moved only by land or across water 
narrow enough to be hopped over by air—an exception to this 
broad generalisation is the Central Mediterranean, where com- 
mand has been at times in dispute and Axis forces have suc- 
ceeded, though only at heavy cost, in crossing a narrow belt 
of sea. 

Yet the basis of British ascendency at sea is still the mili- 
tary blockade, the maintenance of British forces adequate to 
deal with the enemy mass—as Sir John Tovey dealt with the 
Bismarck, or Sir Andrew Cunningham with the Italian fleet 
off Cape Matapan—and ever ready to deal with it if it should 
endeavour to interfere with British command of the sea. 
There are two chief factors in that method, two chief difficul- 
ties to be surmounted, as it were—the provision of the neces- 
sary force and the choice of positions from which they are to 
operate. The former is the perennial task of the maritime 
Power—we are labouring to-day under the difficulties that 
flowed from our rulers’ forgetfulness of that need during the 
period of vain pursuit of “ collective security.” The latter 
has not presented any very great difficulties as long as our 
maritime enemy has been a neighbour. As against Germany 
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now ; as against France or Holland in the old wars, our prin- 
cipal fleets have operated from their home bases ; or if they 
have had occasion to operate at the other side of oceans—as 
in the East and West Indies in the days of sail—such handi- 
caps or difficulties as were caused by distance from their 
sources of supply operated equally upon their enemies. No 
advantage of position nullified the maritime ascendency which 
was to be won by hard fighting. 

The situation now, both for the United States and for the 
British Empire, as far as the war against Japan is concerned, 
is different, but it is different only in that the difficulties are 
greater. The war in the Pacific will be decided by command 
of the sea—Japan’s initial successes in her invasions of British, 
American, Dutch and Thai territory in the south-west Pacific 
have been gained by virtue of her virtually undisputed naval 
preponderance there, which has not yet been seriously chal- 
lenged. She has, in short, just as complete a command of the 
south-western Pacific and South China sea as Germany has 
had in the Baltic, since the Russian ports were closed by ice, 
and Russia in the Black Sea. She does not need to establish 
a military blockade of the main sea forces of her enemies to 
keep them away from the area in which she desires to seize 
territory, because so far they have made no effort to enter it; 
their available forces have been so fully occupied elsewhere 
that they have left her in undisputed possession for the time 
being. That is a state of affairs which she cannot hope to 
maintain for very long, and hence her feverish haste to com- 
plete the seizure of the territory she covets, and of strong 
points which the Allies will need for the campaign of recapture. 

As long as she retains command of those seas she can 
pursue her campaign of capture and can hold what she has 
conquered. Once she loses command of the sea, she can 
neither supply nor reinforce her scattered garrisons ; nor draw 
from the territories she has conquered the supplies for the sake 
of which she embarked on her career of aggression. There is 
but one road to victory by the Allies over Japan—first to 
re-establish command of the Pacific as effective as that now 
exercised in the Atlantic; and command of the sea, in the 
one ocean as in the other, can only be completely achieved by 
destruction, or neutralisation by blockade, of the navy of 
Japan. 

The method to that end is in no wise different from that 
pursued against Germany ; it is only much more difficult by 
reason of the distance from bases of supply at which the 
Allied Forces must operate. A sufficiency of naval force is the 


first requisite, and it will be remembered that four years ago | 
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a British First Lord of the Admiralty announced that the 
British Navy was to be expanded so as to be strong in two 
hemispheres, while 18 months ago the U.S. Congress made 
provision for a “ Two-Ocean Fleet.’’ Until that provision is 
made the Allied Forces in the Far Eastern theatre will be in 
the position of the weaker Sea Power—a position which 
strategically is in many respects easier than that of the 
stronger. 

Yet it is no easy task we have before us—very much the 
reverse. Up to now the enemy having the advantage of sur- 
prise, has the initiative and is everywhere taking the offensive. 
But taking the broad view, it is clear that essentially he is on 
the defensive and is stretched to the utmost in the effort to 
forestall attack. He has no doubt guarded against the blows 
he fears the most, though it might well be that an attack on 
the heart on the Japanese islands themselves might find the 
heel of the Oriental Achilles. It is, however, not my intention 
to discuss the possible courses of action open to the Allied 
Command—without detailed knowledge of resources that 
would be futile, and with them, inadmissible. It is merely to 
point out that in the new struggle, as in the old, command of 
the sea will be the decisive factor, that it is to be sought by 
the same road, and the difficulties, enormous as they are, are 
surmountable if we put all our strength into the effort. The 
end for which we strive is worth any sacrifice. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


LET US REMEMBER! 


“ Three cardinal errors have cost us dearly in this war: the restriction 
of our cruiser strength to 50 ships, contrary to all the teachings of 
experience, the limitation of our destroyer flotilla on the wholly incorrect 
assumption that flotilla strength is determined by the submarine strength 
of other powers, and the abandonment of the Irish bases.” 

This is what Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond said in the Manchester 
Guardian, January 1. What he did not say was that our cruisers were 
reduced from the minimum of 70, asked for by the sailors, to 50 by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Alexander, the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and that the Irish bases were handed over to the unfriendly 
hands of Mr. de Valera by a “‘ National ” Government, 


PROSPECTS AND PROBLEMS 


THE strategic situation has never been so dangerous or so 
perplexing. Russia’s magnificent victories, America’s full 
entry into the war, our own successes in Libya and our 
Norwegian raids are offset by Japan’s immense gains and the 
growing threat to the Allies at sea. Before us are the prospects 
of further Japanese advance, a German spring offensive— 
perhaps against Russia, an attack against Malta, or against 
Spain and Portugal, or Turkey, or perhaps even against 
Britain—and the gigantic task of enlarging our production 
and developing our resources to the full. And all our problems 
must be solved in terms of strategic issues world-wide in scale 
and of common complexity. 

War is the application of force to overcome an opposing 
force and thereby crush an opposing will or its means of 
resistance. Throughout the present war as a whole our 
enemies still hold the strategic initiative. Their deeds prove 
them to be men of outstanding energy, ability and resolve; 
and unless presumption and folly are to destroy us, we must 
recognise that they at least believe they can win the war. 

What, then, must be the core of their plans ? They must 
conquer Russia, by far the strongest and best equipped foe 
in immediate contact with any of the Axis powers ; and they 
must also starve China of the modern weapons which would 
make her immense man-power a serious danger. They must 
prevent by every available means the full development of 
war production in Britain and America. They must weaken 
and, if possible, destroy our sea communications and the 
fleets which guard them. All these major objectives dovetail 
into one another. If Russia can be destroyed, the shipping 
routes which are the arteries of Allied war effort can be more 
energetically attacked, and Germany will be freed for a full- 
scale direct assault on Britain. If Allied war production can 
be curtailed, Russia will not receive the weapons and supplies 
she urgently needs, and the prospects of arming China dwindle; 
while if the Anglo-American fleets can be sunk or seriously 
crippled, the Axis Powers, largely relieved of danger to them- 
selves, can develop their subsequent attack much as they 
please. The converse of this analysis can also be true—but 
only if our efforts and victories make it so. 

Although Japan’s conquests possess an importance which 
give the Axis Powers the strategic initiative in the war as a 
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whole, in the West Germany has lost the initiative and is 
suffering major defeats on land for the first time. Can she 
turn the tables on her attackers ? Both in Russia and in the 
Mediterranean the answer is uncertain, and depends partly 
on the local situation and partly on general factors. 

Since November 16, 1941, when the second great German 
offensive against Moscow definitely failed, Russia’s victories, 
even more than our own victories in Libya, have finally 
destroyed the legend of German invincibility. Russia owes 
her great success first and foremost to her own fighting power, 
leadership and organisation, as well as to failure by the German 
High Command to appraise correctly her strength and internal 
unity. But another factor also played an important part. 
Thanks to the spring campaigns in Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Crete, Germany began her attack too late. Had the German 
onslaught started six weeks earlier—say on May Io instead 
of on June 22—weather and ground conditions at the front 
would have been far more favourable; and without their 
potent but incalculable aid even the magnificent vigour of 
Russian resistance might not have succeeded in stopping the 
German drive before Moscow and Rostov. If Moscow and 
the great armaments area of which it is the centre had fallen 
into German hands, and if German armies beyond the Don 
were driving towards the Caucausus and the Volga, then 
German, Russian and Allied prospects would obviously have 
a very different complexion to-day. 

Weather this year will not provide conditions suitable for 
a fresh German offensive until about May, when the Russian 
spring thaws are over. The critical questions are whether 
the Germans can then renew their attack, and what will be 
their chances if they do. Both Russo-German and outside 
factors affect the answers. Russo-German factors include 
weapons, reserves, and leadership and morale, as well as more 
narrowly military matters such as terrain and lines of com- 
munication. Outside factors include the development of 
Allied war production, the safeguarding of communications 
by sea, the outcome of other German and Allied military 
— meanwhile, and Japanese success in the Western 

acific. 

There can be no question that Germany will have ample 
weapons for a spring offensive. The arms factories of all 
Europe are now pouring them out; and in his speech of 
December 11 Hitler promised that their already high quality 
would be further improved. The question of reserves is not 
so clear. German losses in Russia have been tremendous. 
M. Lozovsky, the Russian press chief, stated on January 14 
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that during the 52 days between November 16 and January 6 
the number of German dead alone totalled 200,000. Many 
of the best German shock troops have been destroyed. They 
will not be easily replaced. So long as the present Russian 
offensive continues, German casualties will go on mounting. 
On the other hand, the Germans must already have withdrawn 
large numbers of troops from the front line. Scores of 
thousands have been sent to different parts of Europe to 
rest. The size of the German Army is still enormous ; and 
reserves are being called up to fill gaps already made. Even 
though the armies of 1942 may not be quite as good as those 
of Ig4I, it cannot be assumed that they have declined in 
quality or in numbers sufficiently to prevent a powerful attack 
from being launched in the spring. As regards leadership, 
the situation is more perplexing. Hitler’s dismissal of von 
Brauchitsch may well betoken cleavages and differences inside 
the German High Command. But there is no evidence that 
dissident German generals command any significant following 
even among the mass of German officers, much less in the 
general population outside the army. They certainly control 
none of the machinery either of decision or power. Moreover, 
however just or unjust the charge, the generals who started 
the Russian campaign did fail in fact to win it in 1941. Dis- 
missal throws the blame on them. Direct responsibility for 
the army makes Hitler answerable for any future failures; 
but they must come before he will be blamed ; and he is far 
too shrewd and far too concerned both to win the war and to 
maintain himself in power for outsiders to assume that he 
would have taken over direct responsibility of command if 
he did not feel very sure that his next effort will succeed. 
And until failure does drive the lesson home, he will certainly 
retain the passive and active support of the overwhelming 
majority of Germans, as well as the fanatical devotion of the 
youth on whose efforts German success primarily depends. 
It would therefore be rash in the extreme to believe that 
Germany will be precluded from launching a most formidable 
onslaught against Russia this spring for any lack of weapons 
or men, or because of any failure of leadership or any decline 
in morale. 

In the case of Russia, the supply of weapons must be 
more problematical. Even if the Russians are right in 
claiming that their factories, shifted from the invaded areas 
and other arms centres, will produce this spring as large a 
flow of weapons as before the German invasion, output during 
the second half of last year must have declined sufficiently to 
reduce the total now available. Whether what is now being 
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produced together with increases already in prospect can 
supply sufficient weapons to break a renewed German offensive 
no one can say. What is certain is that the Russians will 
have enough to make another German attack very costly. 
The margin between just too little and just enough may well 
come from Britain—a fact which underlines once again the 
immense importance of swinging British war production up 
to a maximum and maintaining communications by sea. In 
man-power, the Russian situation is thoroughly satisfactory. 
Immense new armies are now being trained; the armies 
already experienced in German methods of warfare are them- 
selves huge; and whatever else she may lack, Russia will 
certainly never be short of seasoned fighting men. The 
fullest confidence must also be felt in Russia’s leaders, whose 
average quality the iron test of war has indeed probably 
improved. Nor can there be much reasonable doubt about 
Russian morale, for conditions in all vital respects are quite 
different in this war from those which led after unspeakable 
sufferings to the collapse of 1917, and in any case German 
atrocities in the invaded areas have been so wholesale and so 
revolting that a consuming flame of the fiercest hatred now 
exalts and sustains popular feeling throughout all Russia. 

In a situation so balanced much must depend on the 
outcome of this winter’s fighting. The vast spaces of Eastern 
Europe contain no natural barrier where the Germans will 
manifestly stand and the Russians halt. There are dis- 
advantages from the Russian standpoint in pushing on too 
far. Lines of communication become over-extended, men 
tire, material wears out. On the other hand, the more 
Germans the Russians can kill this winter the better their 
prospects in the spring. And the greater the pressure which 
Russia can continue to exert on Germany from now onward, 
the less freedom Hitler will have to launch other ventures 
elsewhere, to the disadvantage, perhaps, of the other Allies 
in the first instance, but quite certainly to Russia’s ultimate 
hurt also. It is therefore reasonable to hope that the Russians 
will not merely aim at capturing major German forward 
positions which they already threaten—positions which 
include Mozhaisk, Leningrad, Kharkov, the Crimea and the 
line of the Dnieper—but will also press on as much farther as 
available resources and military prudence allow. In par- 
ticular, it must be hoped that Russian blows will be heavy 
enough to drive Finland finally out of the war. In terms of 
communications and supply routes no minor gain could bring 
greater advantages. 

The next major objective of the Axis Powers—to hamper 
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and reduce British and American war production—can be 
sought indirectly and directly. Indirectly, propaganda which 
dulls the will to victory, encourages complacency, or fosters 
slackness in any form, can be a most useful weapon. The 
gravest suspicion must therefore attach to all tales about 
dissension and war weariness in Germany, whose cloven hoof 
is indeed shown by their place of origin—invariably German- 
controlled territory. Both directly and indirectly the Axis 
Powers can assail Anglo-American production at the source of 
raw material supplies. Japan has done this with outstanding 
success ; and already the loss of the whole of Malaya’s tin 
and rubber is serious, though it should not prove gravely 
embarrassing unless the Dutch East Indies also fall under 
Japanese control. 

Deliberate direct attack on war production is also possible. 
In the case of America, the great aircraft works along the 
Pacific coast near Hollywood are very suitable, if perhaps 
improbable, targets. As regards Britain, while Hitler is 
embroiled with Russia he cannot launch a full-scale invasion 
attempt against this island. It is quite possible, however, 
that he may attempt a wrecking raid of quite substantial 
dimensions. Such a raid could be driven home or abandoned 
according to its initial success. Its purpose would be to destroy 
factories, power stations and gas works, telephone centres, 
key railway bridges and other public utilities so as to produce 
the greatest possible confusion and delay in arms production. 
The method would be air-borne attack with gliders and crash- 
landings by cheaply built planes. Its success would depend 
entirely upon the adequacy of our airfield defences and the 
watchfulness of the Army and Home Guards all over the 
country. A very considerable tightening up of discipline and 
improvement in the technique of airfield defence must be 
achieved before this danger can be ruled out as negligible. 

The third Axis objective—attack on our sea communica- 
tions and the destruction or crippling of the Anglo-American 
Fleets—embodies our greatest and gravest immediate peril. 
It is intimately bound up with Japanese strategy and Japanese 
success, and indeed depends mainly upon Japanese strength 
at sea. Other factors are, however, involved—in particular, 
German plans in the Mediterranean. 

Japan’s success has far outstripped all expectations. How 
far the Allies have helped Japan by wilful blindness and 
monstrous inefficiency cannot now be discussed. Those who 
have fought so gallantly at Hong Kong and Wake Island, 
around Manila, and in Malaya, have done their best to redeem 
with blood gross faults for which they were in no way 
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responsible. The Dutch come relatively well out of the first 
six weeks of Japan’s attack. At present Japan has largely 
accomplished the first of her main objectives. With Hong 
Kong, Guam and Wake Island in her hands, the Philippines 
practically conquered, Malaya largely overrun, and Japanese 
forces on Borneo and Celebes, Japan has not merely paralysed 
the great Allied naval base at Singapore and pushed the 
starting-point for major hostile fleet operations in waters 
west and south of Japan proper back more than 3,000 miles, 
but she has also established herself along all the sea-lanes 
leading from the South Seas to her own territory. In addition, 
her movements in the Gilbert Islands (north-east of New 
Guinea), and prospective developments in such neighbouring 
Pacific Islands as the Ellice group, place her on the flank of 
the main routes from San Francisco and Hawaii to Australia. 
The only naval bases within less than 3,000 miles of Japanese 
waters are now the Russian bases in Kamchatka and the 
American bases in the Aleutian Islands, from which, even if 
not first successfully attacked by Japan, naval operations 
involve great difficulties owing to the persistent fogs 
throughout much of these northern waters. 

Japan’s next steps are clear. She will continue operations 
in Malaya, north-west of Manila, and the Dutch East Indies 
in an effort to bring all these territories and their great 
national wealth under her control. With the military resources 
at present available, probably forthcoming, and—what is 
most important—capable of being transported there in the 
face of Japan’s naval superiority in the Western Pacific, the 
Allies must look forward to grim months. It is possible that 
Singapore itself may not fall, though even that can by no 
means be counted on. The Dutch East Indies will put forth 
the strongest defence ; and it is conceivable that Japan will 
have to exert a real effort to conquer Java. But the situation 
in the Western Pacific warrants no idle optimism, even of 
assured defence, let alone of prospective victories in the near 
future. 

It is too early to forecast Japan’s further moves if and 
when the Philippines, the East Indies, and Malaya fall com- 
pletely into her hands. In that situation the Japanese threat 
to Rangoon, only 520 miles from Penang and 870 miles from 
Singapore, will obviously become most serious. Rangoon is 
the gateway by which supplies and weapons from the West 
reach China; and it must therefore be a major Japanese 
purpose to attack and close it. Even if Japan should halt 
before assailing Burma direct, whether by sea from Malaya 
or overland from Siam, a Japanese naval blockade of the Bay 
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of Bengal will become an immediate threat when major 


operations in South-Eastern Asia are completed. Distances the 
are short. Calcutta, Madras and Colombo are all only some } res 
1,300 miles from Penang and some 1,650 miles from Singa- | . 
pore—which are easy raiding distances. Japanese raiders ha: 
will also be able to strike farther afield towards the Persian “a 
Gulf, some 3,500 miles from Singapore (but—the fact should the 
be noted—only 2,000 miles from Colombo), and will therefore she 
certainly threaten the routes which Anglo-American supplies tou 
to Russia must take whether vid the Red Sea or vid the Cape. wn 

Two other less immediate possibilities must also be borne has 
in mind. One is an attack on the Kamchatkan and Aleutian has 
naval bases with the object of driving Japan’s enemies back nae 
farther from her own shores. A successful attack on Dutch a 
Harbour (the chief American naval base in the Aleutian } whi 
Islands) would incidentally bring Japan within 2,000 miles of 194 
San Francisco, and less than 2,000 miles from American faci 
shipyards farther north on the Pacific Coast. And if Japan stil 
can clean up the Malay-East Indies-Philippines complex tha 
quickly enough, she may be able to free forces for an attack dec 
against the Russian Maritime Province which would powerfully atti 
aid Germany in her spring offensive. Cyr 

A yet graver threat arises from the unquestioned naval “_ 
superiority which Japan now enjoys in the Western Pacific. and 
If the Japanese Navy could destroy any important part of _ 
what must be presumed to be the comparatively small Anglo- and 
American naval strength in the Pacific, the whole of the Axis hav 
would be enormously advantaged. The strain upon Anglo- al 
American sea power is at the moment prodigious. It is des 
therefore certain that all the Axis Powers will do their utmost nee 
to concert a strategy which will increase that strain if possible | aap 
to breaking point. This is the link—a most dangerous link— and 
between the strategy of the East and the strategy of the _ 
West. j ; dete 

In the West, the factors of danger lie both in the Mediter- alle 
ranean and the Atlantic. In the Mediterranean, a successful Z 
Axis attack on Malta would largely cancel any naval gain our has 
Libyan victories have brought us. A German advance into Jap 
Spain and the successful invasion of Portugal would drive the ~. 
Royal Navy from both Lisbon and Gibraltar and would | ng 


leave it with no nearer bases than Alexandria in the Medi 
terranean and home ports or Simonstown in the Atlantic. Chi 
If at the same time the Italian Fleet, very possibly kept in * 
being for this very contingency, can be brought out, if the Jap: 
Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau can get out of Brest, and if A 

Darlan can be induced to hand over the French Fleet, then ds 
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the gravity of the resultant threat to Anglo-American naval 
resources in all quarters of the globe needs no arguing. 

Especially from the standpoint of these naval problems 
has the present Libyan campaign been disappointing. No 
member of the general public is to-day in a position to criticise 
the conduct of this campaign; and certainly no criticism 
should be read to reflect in the least upon the men who have 
fought so splendidly or the officers and staff who have grappled 
with great difficulties in the field. But when every allowance 
has been made, it is difficult to hold that the Libyan campaign 
has either gone according to plan or yielded the necessary 
results at the speed the situation demands. That the cam- 
paign has not gone according to plan will be clear to anyone 
who reads through the Cairo communiqués from November 20, 
1941, onwards. That results have not been wholly satis- 
factory must be inferred from the fact first, that Rommel 
still has far too much armoured strength left ; and secondly 
that our organisation in the field—no doubt because of 
decisions of policy made far from Cairo—has not enabled our 
attack to be pressed home so as to destroy Rommel finally in 
Cyrenaica. Moreover, the time taken has been too long. We 
ought by now to be clearing the Axis forces out of Tripolitania, 
and, indeed, to stand at the frontiers of Tunis. All of which 
means that in strategy, technique, organisation, and planning, 
and above all in the major decisions of high policy we still 
have a long way to go before the native fighting quality of 
our men and the superb weapons our factories provide can 
destroy our chief foes. 

No strategic survey of the Allied position at the present 
time can be other than dark with the shadow of events past 
and events to come. We are unquestionably approaching the 
supreme crisis of the war. What then must we do to hold 
defeat at arm’s length while we win the strength that will give 
us victory ? 

Russia’s part in Allied strategy is clear, and what Russia 
has done in the past holds high promise for the future. Against 
Japan, General Wavell’s thankless task for the moment is to 
keep delaying actions going as long as possible. Every day 
that the Japanese are prevented from disengaging themselves 
in the Western Pacific represents a day gained towards 
victory. China’s help is already being fully given, both in 
China itself, where another great success has been won over 
Japan at Changsha, and in Burma, where seasoned Chinese 
troops are making up for British deficiencies in man-power. 
At sea in the Pacific Anglo-American policy must for the time 
be quite inglorious. We must have no false heroics. At 
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present our supreme purpose there is to preserve our fleets 
in being. The American Admiral who commands the Allied 


Fleets in the Pacific may not be, like Jellicoe in the last war, | 
the only man who can lose the war in an afternoon ; but he | 


can come uncomfortably near doing so. To keep the fleets 
inactive but in being means, among other things, that both 
in the United States and in Britain a public clamant for action 
must learn the essentials of naval strategy upon which our 
very existence and our victory depend. In the West, we 
must press on in Libya and see while there is yet time that 
we are not caught unprepared either at Malta or in the 
Peninsula. Our Middle Eastern bastion also requires reinforce- 
ment because of the German threat to Turkey. This threat 
may or may not be real. It certainly is not clear where 
Hitler can command the man-power to embark on large-scale 
operations against Turkey, Malta and the Peninsula, and at 
the same time maintain his front with Russia and prepare a 
spring offensive there. The threat of simultaneous or alterna- 
tive attacks from a number of quarters is one of the well-tried 
ruses of German strategy. This time we must not be misled 
as to where the blow will fall—or be caught out when it does, 
In the West, too, combined ‘‘ Commando ”’ raids such as those 
on Norway are valuable in so far as they dissipate German 
strength. But our supreme need is to speed up production, 
both here and in the United States. That task is more than 
technical. It means driving home to all sections of the people 
a burning knowledge of what is at stake and evoking thereby 
the supreme efforts that supreme crises demand. It means 
far-reaching reforms of the governmental machine. It means 
finally—first and foremost would be truer—changes inside a 
Cabinet which, however worthy many of its members may 
appear as subjects for the family portrait album, has during 


21 months of office certainly not shown itself as a group to be 


of the stuff than can lead nations to victory. 


J JULES MENKEN. 
anuary 16. 
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FROM HANSE TO HITLER 


DuRING the Middle Ages Germans of the Hanse maintained 
themselves in London as, in modern times, Europeans were 
established in Shanghai. The Hansards owned the permanent 
communal settlement known as the Steelyard; they held 
property in the City ; the right to maintain Bishopsgate made 
them partners in municipal obligations. Ancient custom 
and royal grants invested the London Hanse with rights of 
jurisdiction over its members and valuable privileges at law 
with Englishmen. To crown all, a series of royal charters, 
especially Edward III’s Carta Mercatoria, conferred upon the 
Hanse valuable exemption from customs tariffs. Under the 
provisions of these charters the Hansards were exempt from 
all subsequent increases in tariffs, so that by the beginning 
of the 15th century they paid even less on their cloth exports 
than native merchants. 

These amazing privileges, exceptional in an age of muni- 
cipal monopoly, were not merely the fruits of trade. They 
were the concrete evidence of a political and economic power 
which radiated from the leading Hansard towns—Liibeck, 
Cologne, Bremen, Danzig, Hamburg—Prussian in inspiration 
and origin; Prussian also in the thorough direction of a 
policy which aimed at including England in the Hanseatic 
economic system. In their attempt to keep England as a 
wool farm for their Flemish looms, and, later, to regulate 
English cloth export, Hansard merchants resorted to all 
those devices of political chicanery—browbeating and buying 
of kings, corruption of officialdom, instigation of revolutions— 
which are to-day classified as Fifth Column activities. 


EARLY INROADS 


When in 1157 Henry II offered a charter of royal support 
for ‘‘ the House of the Cologne Merchants in London,” he 
was reaffirming a policy of friendship with Germans dating 
from before the Conquest. The Cologners’ privileges were 
already extensive ; Henry put them on a level with English 
merchants, and gave them the right to hold property in 
London—a valuable grant, for all foreigners were supposed 
to “host ’’ with an Englishman who went surety for them. 
New customs were not to affect the Cologne merchants. 
An accumulation of similar privileges became a stranglehold 
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on English economic life when, from the 13th century onwards, 
the Hanse coalesced into a powerful commercial league. No 
longer, save in name, “ poor traders humbly praying,’ the 
Hansards wielded considerable political influence, and manipu- 
lated every incident, internal or external, so as to increase 
their grip on England. A co-operative German spoliation 
took place when Richard Lion-Heart was captured, on his 
return from the Crusades, by Duke Leopold of Austria. The 
Holy Roman Emperor took over the royal prisoner, and 
demanded, with the Duke, a huge ransom ; England was bled 
white to raise it, while Prince John surreptitiously paid the 
Emperor to keep Richard prisoner. Cologne, acting as 
Richard’s intermediary, secured as a reward a “ freibrief” 
which amounted to a grant of complete free trade. Germans 
were released from the yearly payment of 2s. for their Guild- 
hall, and also from all taxes ‘‘ payable either from persons or 
goods, in London, or in any part of England.” At a stroke 
the cherished monopoly of the merchant guilds was broken. 
In John’s reign, the process was continued. Bremen and 
Cologne received further concessions in return for their support 
of John’s nephew and ally, Otto, in his Imperial pretensions. 
John and Otto were defeated at Bouvines in 1214; but their 
debts and obligations remained. 


NATIONAL FEELING ROUSED 


Hanse expansion was at its height; men of expansive 
and adventurous mould thrust Hanse trade into the farthest 
corners of Europe, and in England they made great progress. 
Their goods were necessities and sold ‘“ well cheap.”’ English 
industry and foreign trade were not developed and the Hansards 
enjoyed unilateral free trade. Disturbed internal conditions, 
the desire of the Crown to be free of Parliament, the nuiiary 
ambitions of English kings—all favoured the Hanse and were 
skilfully utilised. Thus Henry III and his brother Richard 
of Cornwall dreamed of founding an imperial dynasty ; the 
support of the German towns was essential, and obtainable, 
at a price. In 1250, the Hanse was granted the Steelyard; 
in 1257, after Richard had been elected King of the Romans 
with the backing of the towns, Liibeck received a_ royal 
charter of privileges. Richard’s Cornish tin mines were a 
valuable pawn, for the Germans controlled the metal market. 
Mathew Paris mournfully records that when Richard departed 
to Germany he carried away with him “never to return, 
£700,000 bloodstained by many crimes. . . . By such means 
was England robbed . . . while foreigners gloried in her 
shame.”” While Richard used his English wealth to subsidise 
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his imperial projects, Henry disposed of England’s markets 
to reward his brother’s German supporters. 

Englishmen hated the German penetration, and Simon 
de Montfort placed himself at the head of the barons, knights 
and commons against the foreigners who were “ eating up 
the country.’’ Simon declared, in the Provisions of Oxford, 
1258, a rough Protectionist policy, striking at foreign wool 
exporters and cloth importers; he enacted constitutional 
checks on the King who was trying to govern, without Par- 
liament, ill-advised by foreigners. Simon’s son Henry, 
Lord Warden of Dover, patrolled the Downs and blockaded 
foreign imports. The King of the Romans pronounced a 
trade interdict and Simon replied by prohibiting wool export. 
“England can live of her own” he defiantly (if inaccurately) 
declared. His policy roused the English wool magnates 
against him. ‘‘ Great,’ says Pauli, a Hanse historian, “ was 
the lamentation of the commercial classes on both sides of the 
Channel.’’ The Germans fanned the discontent of the wool 
magnates. They spread a rumour that Henry de Montfort 
was diverting wool to his own use. The Pope, alarmed at 
Simon’s anti-clerical measures, excommunicated him. Prices 
rose and patriotism fell. The Crown, the Church and Big 
Business joined ; and de Montfort, the first democrat, was 
defeated by them at Evesham in 1265. 


DIGGING THEMSELVES IN 


The defeat of Simon and the democratic anti-foreign 
elements he led was essential to the consolidation of the 
Hanse in England. Throughout the succeeding century, the 
Hansards improved their position. Support of Edward I 
against his turbulent Londoners gained the Hanse control 
of Bishopsgate ; finance for the Scottish and Welsh wars 
won new privileges for the industrious Germans. The open- 
door policy followed by Edward II coincided with the height 
of Hanse expansion. To make foreigners come to England, 
Edward destroyed the last monopolies of the merchant guilds 
and proclaimed complete freedom of trade for the Germans 
and their Flemish dependants. Individual Germans made 
vast fortunes; for obliging Edward at different times, 
Tydeman von Lymbergh received 1,000 years’ leases on 
manors in Somerset, Wilts, and half a dozen other counties ; 
the Cornish tinmines were pledged to him, and he advanced 
money against Edward’s second-best crown. This was 
typical of a nation-wide process. Edward also crippled the 
merchant navy by forbidding exports in British ships, so that 
foreigners should have to come to England to buy. But he 
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did encourage the English cloth industry so that by the end 


of his reign cloth was beginning to be produced in large | 


quantities for export; whereas hitherto the Hansards had 
bought English wool for their Flemish looms. 

Hanseatic monopoly was challenged, and this at a time 
when Hanse expansion had reached saturation point. The 
English entered European markets at the same time as exclu- 
sion of the outsider became a settled point of Hanseatic 
municipal policy. In defence of its monopoly the Hanse 
emerged as a political and military league, organised against 
economic change and commercial competition. Prussia led 
this aggressive isolationism ; Danzig and Liibeck headed, at 


different periods, the anti-English front. The League was | 
in a strong position; it controlled the North Sea and the | 


Baltic ; the sources of corn, timber, pitch and tar—essential 
to a maritime nation—were in its hands. 


THE ENGLISH ATTACK 

The entry of the English into the Baltic was a direct 
menace to Hanse prosperity and unity, and the League 
opposed the expansion in three ways—at the source, in the 
markets and at sea. The League had to control English 
production, and distribution, if the Hanseatic system were 
not to be disturbed; the English wanted to export their 
own cloth, and the formation of Companies such as the 
Merchant Adventurers showed that England had learned the 
lessons of German success. From the last quarter of the 
14th century the Hanseatic League strove to frustrate English 
expansion ; the Treaty of Utrecht, 1474, was the League's 
triumph. The Adventurers were denied free trade in German 


markets ; their ships were robbed and sunk on the high seas; | 
and the London Hanse wielded its considerable influence to | 
sabotage English exporting capitalism. At the same time, | 


jealousy of Hansard privileges in England combined with the 
grievances of English merchants excluded from Prussian 
trade; the cry was raised, irresistible in its simplicity, for 
reciprocity. Thus in 1371 the Commons complained that the 
‘ Easterlings’”’ ill-treated English merchants and demanded 
equal privileges, and protective tariffs. 

The London Hanse therefore supported the non-victual- 
ling guilds, who were free-traders, associated with the opposi- 
tion party of John of Gaunt. Hanseatic interests thus came 
in conflict with the Crown, and this was further emphasised 
by the adherence to Richard II of the Victualling Guilds, led 
by the Fishmongers’ Company, which was prominent in the 
Baltic trade. The Hanse naturally supported Henry IV’ 
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usurpation, and Hanseatic money financed his invasion of 
England. But English mercantilism was in the full tide of 
offensive ; Henry’s poverty made him too weak to withstand 
the trading capitalists of London and the East Coast ; charters 
were granted to the Merchant Adventurers in 1404, and until 
the 30's of the 15th century, English merchants made remark- 
able progress in the Baltic trade. An English communal 
establishment was established in Danzig; the principle of 
reciprocity was being forced down the Hanse’s throat. The 
English could hold their own in the privateering piracy 
which was a normal feature of trade. The position was indeed 
serious for the Hanse, and in particular for Danzig ; for the 
English advance was coupled with a movement to restrict 
German privileges in England. 
THE FirTH COLUMN 

The Hanse, however, had its friends at Court and in the 
City ; one alderman, for example, in return for representing 
Hanse interests received an annual present of 15 gold nobles 
delicately wrapped up in a pair of gloves. Bribery extended 
to the whole Corporation ; in 1426, the sheriff received 4os. 
and the Mayor “ Two barrels of best herring, one barrel of 
sturgeon, a hundredweight of good clear polish wax or their 
value in money prescribed.’’ Cardinal Beaufort and his party 
powerfully advocated the Hanseatic cause in the negotiations 
leading to the treaty of 1437; Vorrath, the Danzig envoy, 
had been instructed “‘ to demand much of the English and 
concede nothing.’ He fulfilled his instructions so well that 
in exchange for renewal of all Hanse privileges and payment 
of outstanding debts, the English received only a vague 
definition of privileges in the Baltic. English merchants were 
disgusted, and the treaty was only ratified by Beaufort’s 
insistence. Ten days later on June 10, 1437, a house in Wind- 
goose Lane, next to the Steelyard, was made over to the 
Cardinal by the German widow, Johanna Bokeland. Vorrath, 
on his return to Danzig, explained that his concessions 
involved no definite grant of privileges ; the treaty was never 
confirmed by Prussia or ratified by Danzig. 


THE TIDE TURNS 


The English never improved on this unconfirmed grant of 
reciprocity, and in the forties a reverse process set in. The 
Hanse presented a united front while England suffered 
devastating blows in France and was plunged in the Wars 
of the Roses. The English Government could not support 
its merchants ; French defeats made the Lancastrians anxious 
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to keep open at least one channel of European trade, and they 
were thus prepared to yield to Hanse. In any case, the 
Lancastrians—the party of John of Gaunt, Beaufort, and 


Queen Margaret—were traditional supporters of free trade | 


and foreign ties. In opposition were the Yorkists, the party 
of Protection and Reciprocity, the party of the nobles and 
knights who detested foreign influence, the party of the 
merchants who were fighting their own battles at sea and in 
the markets. Whenever they gained power they passed 
vigorous anti-foreign measures, demanded the confirmation 
of the Vorrath treaty, and, in 1442, passed an Ordinance for 
the Keeping of the Seas which, in default of a Navy, estab- 
lished a system of organised privateering to combat German 
sea-power. Yorkist ascendancy alarmed the Germans ; in 
1447 the Steelyard could report with anxiety that they had 
no friends left in Parliament or Council. But during these 
distracted years, the Germans steadily laid the foundations 
of their triumph at Utrecht; they supported the Lancas- 
trians, and on their own ground they easily beat the English, 
whose expansion, nationalist in origin and objects, was 
neutralised by anarchy at home and lack of policy abroad. 


THE WAR AT SEA 

The main struggle against the Germans was therefore 
pursued, unremittingly and unofficially, by English sailors. 
In 1449, English privateers under Winnington captured a 
huge Hanseatic fleet sailing from the Bay of Bourgneuf. It 
was the English answer to the Hanseatic shut door. The 
jingo author of the Libelle of English Policy had urged England 
‘as your tweyne eye to keep the Narowe See ” 


“for if this be kept in time of war 
Who can here pass without danger or woe?” 


The Channel was the one place where the Hanse, with huge 
fleets passing within a few miles of the English coast, was 
vulnerable. But on the high seas, the Germans demon- 
strated their strategical superiority over the English; in 
blockade, in battle, in the “ guerre de course’ they were 
stronger. 

Liibeck led the Hanse—with the single exception of 
Cologne—in the battle to bar the Baltic to the English by 
sea. Végler, a Hanse historian says that the League conducted 
‘an active piratical war (Kaperkrieg) against the coasts of 
England so as to interrupt and destroy trade between England 
and the Netherlands.” A formidable foe to the Hanse 
appeared in Warwick, leader of the Yorkists. In 1458 
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Warwick brought off the second capture of the Bay Fleet ; 


| when he had placed Edward IV on the throne, he introduced 


vigorous protective measures. Thus in 1463 Hanseatic privi- 


' leges were abrogated ; a Navigation Act was passed ; and a 


- 


new charter granted to the Merchant Adventurers. Warwick 
urged an Anglo-French marriage alliance which would have 
countered German-Burgundian political domination. The 
Hanse well realised the threat to its sea-power which such an 
alliance implied. Thus Pauli writes “‘ With a dynasty at 
Westminster dependent on the House of Valois, the sea-power 
wielded by the German merchant would have gone to Rome 
and the whole development of Western European commerce 
would have been different.’’ To avert this danger, the Hanse 


_ abandoned the Lancastrian party—which had proved a 


broken reed—and cultivated Edward IV to such good effect, 
that in 1466 “‘ King Edward, calling in question the validity 
of the charter of the Steelyard in London, the Hanse made him 
a present of a large sum of money for the renewal of that 
charter.’’ Then as now the Germans knew how to manipulate 
pleasure-loving kings. Two years later Edward, behind 
Warwick’s back, married his sister Margaret to Charles of 
Burgundy. Thus was Warwick’s policy reversed and Hanse 
interests secured on both sides of the Channel. Meanwhile 
piracy had developed into war, and the Hanse, having bought 
Edward, was determined to bring him to heel. In 1470, 
Liibeck declared a blockade ; all Germans were withdrawn 
from the Steelyard; Cologne, which pursued a separatist 
policy, was expelled from the League; and the Germans 
even negotiated tentatively with the exiled Queen Margaret. 

Warwick, disgusted with Edward’s perfidy to the cause 


' of York, fled the country. He became reconciled with his 


arch-enemy Queen Margaret, invaded England with French 
support, forced Edward to fly, and replaced Henry VI on the 
throne. Placing country above party, he prosecuted the war 
against the Germans with increased vigour. The Hanse now 
put all its cards on the table; Lancaster in alliance with 
Valois represented a serious threat to German sea-power and 
commerce ; the League threw all its weight behind Edward 
IV. Sailing in Hanseatic ships, financed by Hanseatic gold, 
Edward invaded England in 1471 and defeated and slew 
Warwick at the battle of Barnet. 

All was over bar the shouting ; from England’s civil wars, 
the Hanse had snatched an overwhelming victory and emerged 
as tertium gaudens. In 1474 was concluded the Treaty of 
Utrecht which sealed the German triumph, Edward’s 
Instructions to his envoys illustrate his subservience ; they 
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were to ‘‘ put the oratours of the Hanse in comfort and hope 
that at thaire coming into England they shall have the residue | 
of their entitis accomplished. . . .’’, The Hansards demanded | 
complete restoration of their old privileges, guarantees for | 
the future, and, above all, the withdrawal of privileges from | 
the renegade Cologne who had risked all for York. The } 
English, with their crippling instructions, had to give way on 
each point ; the Hanse ambassadors might well boast that 
“we have made an end to the English.”” In 1475, the Han. } 
sards returned to England in triumph; they immediately 
stepped into the place they had occupied in English economic 
life at the beginning of the century, a place they were to | 
preserve until well into the Tudor era. Their share in English | 
trade soon passed the highest point it had reached before; 
English trade with the Baltic dwindled to nothing. 


HANSEATIC TRIUMPH AND DECLINE 


The Treaty postponed English commercial expansion for 
more than 100 years: but in the middle of the 16th century 
the Hanseatic League went into a gentle decline, hastened by 
the rise of nationalism and dissensions between the towns. 
In Elizabeth’s reign the Steelyard became a sort of Beer- 
garden ; its old monastic austerity fell from it. In 1599, 
the Germans were finally expelled, and a few years later all 
Germany was plunged into the bloody vortex of the Thirty 
Years’ War. From this it did not fully recover until Bismarck. 

Is not the moral clear? Nazi imperialism is the descer- 
dant of Hanseatic medieval domination. The Nazis have 
merely improved on Hanseatic political and_ strategical 
methods, and added some refinements of barbarism. Modern | 
Germans look with pride on the Hansards as pioneers in the 
quest for Lebensraum, a place in the sun. Hanseatic sea- 
power and methods of conducting sea warfare—fishermen 
were as good targets then as now—are connected with the 
strategical and maritime problems of the later Prussian- 
German Reich. ‘The strategical tasks, the geo-political 
problems, are fundamentally the same,” says Végler, “ it is 
a joy to see how our forefathers went about their task.’ 
We are fighting to-day the revival, in a more terrible form, 
of the medieval German imperialism that our ancestors 
fought. But whereas the Hanseatic League was allowed to 
die a natural death, the end of Nazidom will be bloody and 
overwhelming. 


W. H. L. RICHMOND. 
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JAPAN'S savage rattlesnake dart at Hawaii brought about 
complete unanimity of opinion in the United States. Military 
war meant a political truce. But beneath the surface, laid 
aside for the duration, the domestic divergencies still exist. 
Just before the Japanese attack there were signs of a change 
in the predominant political trend. Should President 
Roosevelt still be in the White House when the war ends he 
will be able to rely on support from Congress for greater 
American participation in international affairs. There seems 
little fear that he will return like Wilson from the Versailles 
Peace Conference with a document calling for American 
participation in the post-war political structure only to have 
his signature repudiated by a Congress determined to lapse 
into isolation. After the Japanese attack nobody can say 
the United States can find safety in her geographical situation. 

But in addition to the assumption of obligations for seeing 
that the rule of international law is universally followed, the 
Administration is also interested in economic and _ social 
planning and many officials advocate what is described as an 
international new deal. An effort, that is to say, will be made 
to universalise the American economic and social domestic 
programme. The question at the future peace conference will 
not be whether this programme is good or bad. If it is what 
the United States wants then undoubtedly the British and 
allied delegations at any peace conference will feel impelled 
to accept it. A similar suggestion for universalising an 
American domestic programme was made at the 1933 World 
Economic Conference and had it been accepted we would have 
had to struggle to reconcile a ‘‘ commodity pound ”’ based on 
an economy, the chief feature of which was industrial pro- 
duction for export, and a commodity dollar related to an 
almost self-sufficient American economy based on agriculture 
and industry nearly balanced. 

It will be almost inevitable that any disadvantages 
American economic proposals made at the peace conference 
have for England will be outweighed by the consideration that 
nothing must be done to jeopardise American co-operation in 
the international political field. But it would be tragic if 
our representatives either now or later accepted a policy 
harmful to England under the mistaken notion that it would 
be acceptable to the American public and be a method of 
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winning American good-will, only to find that policy repu- | 


diated later by Congress and the American people. That is 
why the pre-war declaration trend in Congress merits close 
attention. The Administration speaks for the United States 
in all its foreign relationships but though it speaks for America 
its words are not necessarily the voice of America. The 
Roosevelt Administration may find its international economic 
programme repudiated after the next peace conference such 
as was Wilson’s international political programme. 

The first signs of Congressional revolt against the 
philosophy of the New Deal were visible during the debate 
on revising the Neutrality Act. The very narrow margin by 
which the revision was passed was not a measure of the narrow 
support the President had for his foreign policy, but was an 
indication of the distrust felt for his domestic policy by many 
who agreed with his foreign policy. Speaker after speaker 
from the Southern group of Democrats insisted that the chief 
defence need of the country was to assure uninterrupted 
production of arms and that before eradicating dictators 
abroad the dictators at home who were forcing men to leave 
their work benches against their will by strong arm methods 
reminiscent of Hitler’s Brown Shirts should be curbed. But 
it was not only that union leaders were acting like industrial 
bullies instead of pursuing the legitimate purpose of securing 
the highest wages the industry could bear which alarmed the 
dissident Democrats. The Union leaders appeared to be 
moving vaguely and slowly towards a new conception of 
society in which they would control vast conglomerations of 
industrial power and ultimately weaken and overshadow a 
democratically elected Congress by establishing a type of 
dictatorial syndicalism. Even if so many of the union leaders 
had not been crooks, thugs, and grafters, but had been per- 
sonally and morally above reproach, these Congressmen 
would have objected to such a development. They suspected 
that the Administration was hesitant about checking the 
abusive use of their powers by union leaders because,though 
court verdicts made it clear that it was all too easy for irre- 
sponsible lawbreakers to rise to positions of power, the 
Administration sympathised with the general direction in 
which the pressure of the union leaders appeared to be pushing 
the country. 

The neutrality revision debate coincided with a coal strike 
called by John Lewis, despite warnings from the President 
that such a strike would be harmful to defence production. 
Only last-minute assurances that the President would not 
permit John Lewis to blackmail the Government won back 
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enough votes to secure the majority of 18 by which the 
neutrality revisions were passed. 

The next evidence of Congressional revolt occurred when 
price control legislation was being discussed. Republicans 
and Southern Democrats combined against the Administration 
followers to strip the Price Control Bill of features which are 
probably essential if inflation is to be checked, not because 
they wanted inflation but because they distrusted the use to 
which the delegated powers would be put. Further evidence 
was provided by the passage over Administration opposition 
of a comprehensive Bill to discourage defence strikes and 
check abuses of power by union leaders. 

These rebellious Congressmen did not believe that all 
members of the Administration were working towards estab- 
lishment of a totalitarian social structure at home under a 
cloak of fighting totalitarianism abroad. They recognised 
that some members of the Administration were working against 
the trend, notably the Assistant Attorney-General in charge 
of Anti-Trust legislation, Mr. Thurman Arnold. Mr. Arnold 
was roundly abused by some of his Administration colleagues 
for applying laws designed to curb the business feudatories of 
a generation ago to curb the union feudatories of to-day. 
Mr. Arnold pointed out that illegitimate practices of union 
leaders forced the consuming public to pay a tribute amounting 
to more than a billion dollars a year (two hundred million 
sterling). “‘ Independent business men are being compelled 
to hire labour they do not need. They are stopped from 
giving consumers the benefit of more efficient methods or 
better materials. . . . Labour conspiracies in many large 
cities are preventing consumers from having cheaper houses, 
cheaper transportation, and cheaper distribution of the 
interests of life,’’ he declared the week before America went 
to war. 

It was not so much the small businessman who suffered 
but the worker himself. Publicly he had to goosestep at the 
demands of his labour bosses, for he realised that there was 
a great deal of logic at the end of a lead pipe or baseball bat, 
but privately he let his opinion be known. It was the know- 
ledge that Congressmen gleaned from their mail that the 
membership of the unions was not behind the union leadership 
which encouraged them to defy the scores of union lobbyists 
who descended upon Washington to head off legislation 
curbing the irresponsible exercise of power by union leaders, 
The vigour with which union leaders opposed such elementary 
democratic safeguards as the secret ballot, the prohibition of 
coercive picketing, and public auditing of union accounts, 
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showed that they recognised that their control over union 
members was not always based on majority consent. 

Before Japan solved the problem of divided opinion for 
the President the situation in Congress could have beep 
summed up briefly by stating that the President and his 
foreign policy were winning increased support while his 
domestic theories were rousing increased opposition. During 
the war all these currents and counter-currents will be lost jp 
the grand stream of public opinion directed towards defeat 
of the Axis. But the peace conference period may coincide 
with a Congressional reaction against the New Deal philosophy 
even though the Administration’s view of the position which 


the United States should occupy in the post-war international | 


has Congressional approval. 

Japan’s attack on Hawaii united America. The bombs 
blew away disunity, and though the price was an undisclosed 
number of American naval craft from the long-range point 
of view, it cannot be held too great a price to have paid. Qn 
Saturday night, December 6, the majority of the country 
would probably have objected to the United States “ going 
to war.” On Sunday night, December 7, war had come to 
the United States and the whole country was as one in its 
grim determination to resist the attack and carry the war back 
to the enemy till he was crushed irrevocably. 

Japan struck under a flag of truce. Her envoys were stil 
talking peace when the bombs fell. Many had realised that 
the American and Japanese viewpoints were so far apart that 
the talks must break down. Many even regarded these talks 
as a blind, but as a blind for a Japanese move on Thailand 
preparatory to an attack on Burma or Singapore. A stroke 
at the Gibraltar of the Pacific, Hawaii, had been predicted 
by none. If Japan had moved into Thailand American opinion 
would have continued to be divided. Even an attack on the 
Philippines would have created less unity than the attack on 
Hawaii, for there would have been many to complain that the 
United States should never have taken the Islands in the first 
place. But an attack on Hawaii, on the American side of the 
international date line, was entirely different. 


After such an attack there could be no debate about! 


whether the Axis was really an implacable foe. There couli 
be no discussion about whether some step was or was noi 
“tantamount ’’ to an act of war. There was an open and shu! 
case, provided by the enemy, for total war effort. The Presi: 
dent could not accuse himself of not having striven to the 
end to avert total war, none could accuse him. Japan hat 
seen to that. But there must have been some reason for thi 
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action. It was too much to suppose it was madness or even 
that the Japanese military leaders felt there was no other way 
to preserve their power and prevent an arrangement with the 
United States than by provoking her to war. It is hard not 
to suppose that the Japanese recognised the effect of their 
attack would be to unite America, but believed the short 
range advantages would outweigh the long-range disad- 
vantages. 

There was one danger. The country was roused to a 
fighting mood against Japan. Japan was the country which 
had challenged America, sunk American ships, killed American 
men, occupied American territory. All attention might have 
been directed against her. The public might have forgotten 
that the war was world wide and that the Pacific conflict 
was but one part of it. They might have brought pressure to 
bear to cut off all aid elsewhere and concentrate the whole 
American war effort against Japan. 

But just as Japan by its unexpected action had united 
the country, so did Germany remove this remaining danger. 
Hitler declared war on the United States, and by so doing 
called attention to the fact that he was the arch-enemy, the 
architect of the unholy coalition America faced. He made it 
inevitable that Congress declare war against him by unanimous 
vote. (There might well have been a score who would have 
opposed an American declaration against Germany first.) 
Hitler solved the President’s difficulty and forced the country 
to realise that there was only one war. There would inevitably 
be diversion of material from other fronts, but it could now 
be accomplished as the strategic necessities required and not 
under popular pressure. As far as the public were concerned 
all fronts were American fronts, and the sole aim was to fight 
as much of the war as possible at a distance from American 
shores. People who insisted in peace time that it was foolish 
for England to want America in the war because that would 
mean a diversion of material to the American home front 
disappeared. 

There is a further important consequence which arises 
from the fact that the war came to the United States and that 
America did not go to war. There can be no argument over 
whether America was in real danger when she entered the 
fray; there can be no suggestion that she went to war solely 
to aid other countries or that she was dragged in by propa- 
gandists, international bankers, or munitions makers. She 
went to war in self-defence in response to a flagrant act of 
aggression. The need for self-defence could not have been 
made more dramatically obvious. 

VOL, CXVIII, 
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When the unity of objective which now unites England 
and America has vanished with the defeat of the Axis this wil] 
be of importance. When the sound democratic practice of 
grumbling and criticising has started again the American 
feeling towards England and the respective American and 
English war efforts will be very different from the last war, 
Nobody can say that America won the war for some other 
country. All foes of Hitler will have won it together in 
common. 

All Americans can now agree that America can never be 
safe from aggression by remaining isolated and thanking God 
for the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. America will more 
readily agree to joint plans for checking aggression before it 
starts. Isolation can no more be advocated as a method of 
securing peace. America will be less ready to succumb to 
efforts to turn a natural dislike for a family relative to the 
ends of an enemy dangerous to both. After the last war 
there was a period in which more sympathy was felt for 
‘victimised’? Germany than for France and England, 
German barbarism and Japanese savagery have seared them- 
selves too deep in America’s national memory for such a 
thing to happen again. Pearl Harbour will never be for- 
gotten. 

Hitler aggression has always followed two methods, either 
the creeping approach to the objective, the encirclement bit 
by bit so that each step is felt to be not worth a fight or the 
sudden assault, unexpected and bold. The Japanese adopted 
the second method and they carried it out with audacity and 
efficiency. The country learned once again that to despise 
an enemy is to present him with many battalions. In the week 


before the Japanese attack both the President and Mr. Hull | 


had outlined the dangers to America from the first method, 
the infiltration to secure a foothold for a further limited 
advance which Japan might attempt. Those who disagreed 
and argued that the Japanese troop movements into Indo- 
China were not the prelude to an attack on Thailand but a 


feint never predicted an attack on Hawaii. They thought in | 


terms of an attack on Siberia. 


People have said that Japan would wait till the success | 


of the German campaign in Russia was assured. If the cam- 
paign went badly they expected Japan to make an effort to 
patch up an agreement with the United States. The cam 
paign did go badly for the Germans but, nevertheless, the 
Japanese struck. 
Thinking of Japan not apart but as a member of the Axis, 
one might ask if perhaps that was why she struck. The Axis 
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land war was proving a failure, so the audacious plan was 
formed of gaining control of the sea. Germany and Japan 
could join hands by land if the wedge of British and Russian 
power from Singapore to Libya were broken ; but they might 
equally join hands if the connecting seas were swept clear of 
democratic ships and controlled by the Axis navies. In 
breaking through to the sea Japan would also capture the 
rich supplies of the Dutch East Indies, replenish her stores of 
oil and block American supplies of rubber and tin. In attempt- 
ing to prevent this the democratic Powers might so weaken 
their Atlantic defences that Hitler could break through 
or outflank the defensive arch of Atlantic positions of which 
Britain was the keystone. 

Hitler has thrown his last big reserve, the Japanese fleet, 
into the war, and by so doing has brought in democracy’s 
last reserve, the United States, not only with its fleet, but 
with its industrial production and its vast stores of raw 
material. The fleet has been crippled, but can be repaired 
and replaced. The industrial production has been given a 
stimulus which in the long run will bear fruit. The short- 
range view predominated in the Axis calculations. Had 
Hitler recognised that whatever success he might meet 
elsewhere America would still remain an enemy; had he 
therefore decided to attempt to remove her from the war by 
military means since it had been made clear during the past 
months that fifth column activity and propaganda, however 
skilful, could not prevent Congress from endorsing the Presi- 
dent’s policy of all-out aid to his foes ? 

Japan is waging total war, but total war should have total 
objectives . . . the complete annihilation of the enemy. 
Japan could drive the United States back across to the 
American side of the international date line, but could not 
pursue her advantage and crush her completely. America 
could get ready for the counter assault which could only end 
in Japanese annihilation. The Axis coming from both 
sides might have better chance of success. But the stroke 
must come quickly. If it is delayed it has less chance of 
success. 

Axis power is extended perilously in a desperate effort for 
a quick victory; a victory of months. The most critical 
campaign of the war is now being fought. If the Axis is held 
till the mid-summer of 1942, the tide will begin to roll back 
against weakened Axis barricades and the end will be in 
sight. 

DENYS SMITH. 


Washington. 


BRAZIL—AND DICTATORSHIP 


ONE has only to review current events over a map of the world 
and reflect upon the economic consequences of the present 
holocaust to see why South America must, in the near future, 
loom large on the international horizon. Europe has been 
torn to shreds by conflict and the results of conflict. Most of 
Asia and Africa are either battlegrounds or rent with the 
dislocations of war. Australia, Canada and New Zealand have 
all switched over to war-production, while the entire economy 
of the U.S.A. has been transformed to provide the sinews of 
war. 

All over five continents countless millions have been drawn 
from the land and from their ordinary commercial occupations. 
There is such feverish consumption of raw materials and un- 
replaced foodstuffs that belligerent countries, in common 
with the pillaged nations and even with the “ Arsenal of 
Democracy,’ are reduced to a low level of supplies, actual 
and potential, never known for centuries. A spectre of famine 
haunts a dozen nations: a shortage of clothing and materials 
for industry haunts a dozen more. The second world-war has 
already produced an economic upheaval far transcending that 
of 1914-1918, and before it is finished it will make the vicis- 
situdes which, for a generation, shook Europe to its founda- 
tions after the Napoleonic attempt at world-domination, seem 
a minor catastrophe. 

Only South America, in all the world, is totally free from 
this spectre of shortage. In South America there is by con- 
trast an unexampled glut, a burdensome surplus which, due 
to the limited shipping facilities, has become a unique economic 
problem to every country in that continent. To South 
America, therefore, the Allied Governments must primarily 
look for a solution of the re-provisioning problem which will 
face them as soon as the conflict is over. South America will 
thus take on a world importance which will inaugurate a new 
era in the Western Hemisphere. To most people in Britain, 
South America means the Argentine. That country comes 
immediately to mind because of its immense shipments of 
meat to England. Its great ranches, with their millions of 
cattle, which are the source of its principal industry, have 
been made familiar by films and magazine articles. The 
physical make-up and essential characteristics of Buenos 
Aires, its great capital, is also clear in their minds. The River 
Plate on which both it, and its sister city Montevideo, the 
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capital of the small state of Uruguay, are situated, won spot- 
light fame through the magnificent exploit of the Navy in 
bringing to an end there the career of the Graf Spee. 

But, of the South American States, the Argentine is 
neither the largest in size, nor in population, nor in fact in 
commercial importance. It is far outstripped by Brazil. 
Few people in Britain have even a vague conception of the 
immensity and importance of Brazil. It consists, like the 
U.S.A., which it surpasses in size, of a Union of Federated 
States under a President. It is three times the size of the 
Argentine, which itself is three times the size of France and 
Spain combined. Brazil embraces, in fact, half of the entire 
South American Continent, and extends from 5 degrees north 
of the Equator, right through the tropics into the south 
temperate zone, to latitude 39 degrees. Its immensity can 
perhaps best be appreciated from the fact that its length from 
south to north exceeds that of the distance from Gibraltar to 
well within the Arctic Circle north of Norway. But even 
more impressive than its size is Brazil’s richness, actual and 
potential, in resources. Colonel Knox, the Secretary of the 
USA. Navy, recently characterised it as ‘ that great store- 
house of natural wealth.”’ In Brazil there are actually more 
cattle than in the Argentine. Its meat exports are not so 
conspicuous only because Brazil has a population of its own 
to feed which is four times that of the Argentine, and exceeds 
that of both the British Isles and France. 

Despite their size, cattle rearing and the subsidiary 
industries do not rank as among Brazil’s chief trades. The 
backbone of Brazilian agriculture is made up of the four 
“C’s” : coffee, of which Brazil is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer, corn, of which the Brazilian production is second in the 
world, cocoa, also the second largest in the world, with cotton, 
the fourth largest. Apart from these, and meats, chilled and 
tinned, and extracts, Brazil produces for export, sugar cane 
(15,000,000 tons annually), rice maize, wheat-flour, lard, salt, 
table oils, and vast quantities of bananas, oranges and nuts. 
And Brazilian exportation does not stop at foodstuffs and 
cotton and cotton goods. Raw materials for all clothing pur- 
poses are largely exported, including wool, silk and rayon, 
together with hides, skins and furs. There is a large export 
trade also in tobacco and cigars, soaps and perfumes and 
medicinal leaves, roots and resins. Further, owing to the 
tremendous forests which everywhere abound in Brazil, 
timber, from pine to the finest hard woods, figures largely 
among the commodities sold abroad. The famous para 
rubber also comes from Brazil. 
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But above all, Brazil is inordinately rich in minerals and | 
exports increasingly large quantities of iron, manganese, | 


bauxite, zircon, copper, lead, chromium and nickel. These 
will be of great importance in refurnishing factories with the 
materials necessary to make the thousand and one articles of 
commerce which the war will have turned into rareties. Gold, 
diamonds and precious stones, quartz crystals and mica are 
among other commodities largely produced. In addition to 
all these, there is a world trade in commercial vegetable oils 
for paints and such like, and a variety of extremely important 
waxes. 

Anyone versed in the statistics of international trade will 
know that few countries have so wide a range of products, 
all in excess of the home requirements. Brazil is the natural 
reservoir, from which supplies of at least fifty of the primary 
products essential to the enjoyment of a full modern life can 
be drawn. It will readily be seen, therefore, why Brazil must 
figure largely in the future plans of Allied Governments to 
replenish supplies which have been pillaged from the con- 
quered countries, and indeed, to replace the stocks which the 
belligerent nations have had to use up in fighting the common 
cause of freedom. 

To the development of this trade with Britain, there would 
seem to be one rather serious objection in certain people's 
minds. Brazil is a country in the hands of a “ dictator.’”’ On 
this point I may say that no one has a greater dislike of the 
principle of dictatorship than I have. I have consistently 
written against it. I called attention to the danger of Fascist 
régimes to democratic states when, twenty years ago, Musso- 
lini overthrew the constitution in Italy. When Hitler’s climb 


to the Chancellorship of Germany had yet to be completed! | 
wrote warningly (and made myself unpopular) of the poten- | 


tialities of the coming dictatorship in Central Europe. 

I cannot therefore be suspected of partisanship in favour 
of the system. Yet I unhesitatingly support the dictatorship 
régime of President Vargas in Brazil. A careful investigation 
of conditions on the spot leaves me no alternative but to 
confess that I do not see what other type of Government or 
régime would be effective. The nation, or, more correctly, the 
polyglot assembly of peoples, is too heterogeneous, too loosely 
held together, and moreover there are too many opposing 
interests at the moment for representative government on 
the U.S.A. or British plan to have a chance of success. 

As a matter of fact, the régime in Brazil under President 
Vargas is merely technical. It conflicts in no way with any 
of the principles of liberty for which we are fighting or with 
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any of the points in the Atlantic Charter as endorsed by the 
Allied Governments. I have been in Brazil for fifteen months 
and I must, in fairness, say that there is as much freedom 
here, despite quasi-war conditions, as was enjoyed anywhere 
in the Old World prior to the war. In fact, the personal 
freedom here more closely resembles that humane variety 
enjoyed in France up to 1939 than the truncated ‘“ Dora ”’ 
brand suffered in England for the two decades from Ig19. 
Despite a dictatorship régime, with its ‘‘ Decrees ’’ instead of 
laws passed by an elected legislative assembly, there is in 
Brazil no sign of persecution of any sort, and no interference 
with religious convictions. The cinemas are free to show 
whatever films they wish. Even British propaganda films, 
issued by our Embassy here, are exhibited. Publishers may 
publish—and do—the works of writers condemned by the 
Nazis, and any others of public interest, even to a treatise on 
liberty. There is absolute radio freedom. Every Brazilian 
and every foreigner may listen in for news and views to 
whatever stations they prefer to hear. There is even no 
control over newspapers beyond the mild form of self-imposed 
Press Censorship (in conformity with the official attitude of 
“strict impartiality’) which I explained in my article on 
Brazil of some months ago (The National Review, January, 
1941). True, since then, all foreign language newspapers 
published in Brazil have been suppressed, that is to say com- 
pelled to publish in the official Brazilian language (a modified 
Portuguese) or suspend publication. 

This has caused hardship, for in Brazil there are whole 
regions—some larger than Great Britain—where never a 
word of the Brazilian language is spoken. These are occupied 
by immigrants and their families and descendants—in one 
region German, in another Japanese, and so on—who carry 
on life as though they were still in Europe or Asia, with their 
own schools in their own language, their own newspapers, 
their own shops, cinemas, etc., where no word but German or 
Japanese, as the case may be, is heard. 

In Brazil there is a system of compulsory military service, 
and as a result of the immigrant exclusiveness there are 
hundreds of thousands of men who, when called up to be 
trained, speak no language but that of their forefathers of 
another hemisphere. Owing to the language barrier, these 
men cannot be officered by Brazilians, but must be separate 
military units under men with the same ancestry. In view of 
the present conflict, and the wide activities of Axis fifth- 
columnists throughout South America, it will be realised that 
this creates a situation highly dangerous to the welfare of the 
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community at large. To get rid of this danger as soon as 
possible and to further President Vargas’s policy of consolida- 
tion of Brazil and the creation of a uniform official language 
throughout the whole Federation of States comprising it, the 
foreign language schools have everywhere been closed down 
and foreign language books prohibited in the new Brazilian 
schools. The law now demands that education and news 
disseminated in Brazil shall be given in the Brazilian language, 
Other languages, however, may be taught for one hour each 
day. School teachers must be Brazilian, or at least have 
obtained Brazilian qualifications. These regulations have 
come into force to ensure that all Brazilian children will in 
the future come to the age of maturity at least with a know- 
ledge of their country’s language—not, surely, an unreason- 
able precaution. 

On this question of language it must be remembered that 
like that of the U.S.A. and Canada, the polyglot population 
of Brazil has been drawn from twenty-seven countries in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. In North America, where the wave 
of immigration set in fifty years in advance of that in South 
America, conditions have become stabilised. A peaceful era 
from 1870 to 1914 enabled the immigrants to settle down 
among the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers and ultimately 
to absorb their language and build a common heritage. No 
such circumstances ruled in South America. The immigrant 
populations settled for the greater part in virgin territory, 
right away from the descendants of the original Portuguese 
settlers, and there they transplanted their old idiom. Even 
in the U.S.A., to this day, according to the latest census 
returns, no less than 868,000 foreign residents speak none but 
their hereditary tongue: in South America, owing to con- 
ditions being more complicated and more recent in develop- 
ment, the number not speaking the official language is esti- 
mated to be something over two millions, of which consider- 
ably more than half are in Brazil. 

In the last few years, since persecution began under the 
Nazis, the immigration figures have totalled over 750,000 in 
Brazil alone, principally from Germany, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, but also from Holland, Belgium and France. All of 
these refugees have sympathies of some sort with the old 
world which, as can well be imagined, often seriously clash. 
In Brazil there are thus, in tabloid form, all the racial problems 
of Europe. Under such conditions even we, ourselves, for all 
our democratic principles, would not have instituted repre- 
sentative government. Anyway, with circumstances far less 
complicated in parts of our Empire we have not yet instituted 
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such a risky system, nor have we announced our early intention 
to do so. 

The fact that the diversified peoples of Brazil have, 
without the slightest exercise of force or friction, been moulded 
to respect the country’s policy of strict neutrality in the 
present war, is a marvel of wise statesmanship : particularly 
as there are in the country Germans with Nazi tendencies, not 
to mention the active Nazi agents, mingling with the other 
foreign residents and the ordinary Brazilian population, who 
are, In 95 cases out of 100, strongly in favour of the Allies and 
have a profound admiration for the British in their brave 
stand against such odds. It must here be said that though 
President Vargas still officially holds to the policy of impar- 
tiality, he has stopped Axis propaganda, taken drastic action 
against “‘ fifth-columnists ’’ and installed military barracks 
in the regions of Brazil occupied overwhelmingly by Germans. 

President Vargas is a gifted administrator who has won 
general esteem for his tact, energy and incorruptibility and, 
above all, for his policy. The development of Brazil, during 
the last decade under the Vargas régime, is without a compeer 
in any era in any country of the world. He has produced 
order out of chaos and established a secure, stable and pro- 
gressive State. 

Esteem for Vargas is felt not only throughout Brazil but 
by all who have studied his constructive measures. President 
Roosevelt, in a personal telegram to Vargas, congratulating 
Brazil on the anniversary of its independence, said (inter alia) : 
“It is profoundly encouraging to me, as it must be to you, to 
find in the fruitful and cordial relations which have prevailed 
between our two peoples, the demonstration and vindication 
of those principles upon which the world of the future must be 
based, and to the preservation of which our two peoples are 
pledged.”” John Gunther, in his article on Vargas, supports 
the view which I had already publicly expressed, that “ he is 
easily the most important political leader in Latin America.” 
He says, “‘ Vargas means as much to Brazil as Churchill to 
England. In fact, Vargas is Brazil—and Brazil is the most 
important country in South America. Vargas is definitely 
not pro-German. If the U.S.A. should declare war on Germany 
Brazil would almost certainly follow suit at once.” I am 
personally not so sure on this latter point, seeing conditions 
here, but I am satisfied that President Vargas has no Nazi 
proclivities. 

The new British Ambassador to Brazil, Sir Noel Charles, 
making reference to the chief of state of Brazil, said, as 
teported by Reuter, ‘‘ Brazil has a special interest for me, as the 
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scene of government carried on by a most remarkable states- 
man, President Vargas, who has displayed outstanding 
political constructive abilities.” Further, when the British 
Trade Mission, under the late Lord Willingdon, came to 
Brazil, they were received with great friendliness and His 
Excellency, Snr. Oswaldo Aranha, the able Foreign Minister, 
who worked indefatigably at Havana, with Mr. Cordell Hull, 
in support of Pan-Americanism, made pubic references to 
Britain which showed how sincerely he approves of our fight 
against the forces of aggression and evil. In all these circum- 
stances we may surely look upon Brazil as a friendly Power 
pledged to the same ideals as ourselves and as one to which 
the Allies may safely look for help in the re-provisioning 
schemes which their Governments are now preparing to relieve 
the distress of the devastated and pillaged areas. 


S. HARCOURT-RIVINGTON, 
(World copyright reserved.) 


LES SYLPHIDES 


Music : Chopin 
The Dancers: Peptipa: Fokine 


Not creatures of the earth, they are the light 
Translated into exquisite repose, 

Blending the coolness of a star-clear night 

With the soft stillness of the moon-bright snows. 
Their movement is an echo of the flight 

Of birds with wings of cloud. The music grows. 
Weaving a subtle magic of delight, 

As pearl-gauze-surf eddies, and ebbs, and flows. 


As on the waters of a pond alight, 

Ivory petals of a falling rose, 

When through the cypresses a soft wind blows, 
So sink these silent ecstasies of white, 

And pause, and rest, as fragrant, fragile, slight, 
As little clouds that veil a calm day’s close. 


STEPHEN Fox. 


X. 


i 


HYPOCRISY—HOME AND FOREIGN 


War is the harsh school of reality, but there are dreamers 
who will not learn from death itself or humiliation. That is 
why a war can be followed by others uncannily like it, and 
why the blind expect the men of foresight to refrain (why ?) 
from the pertinent reminder, “‘ We told you.” 

There is hardly any need now for hypocrisy in the religious 
sphere : nothing is gained by it. So it has transferred business 
to Politics, on the big modern, organised scale. Each nation’s 
pretences differ, according to its moral pedigree and past 
spiritual culture. A totally new phenomenon enters this 
world war with Japan. Japan’s religion, Shintoism, has 
idealism but not ethics in the absolute sense as Christianity 
understands morality, and our mistake in 1922 was to break 
mental contacts with her, suddenly, with dubious tact. How 
come we, meantime, to deceive ourselves into supposing this 
nationalist force can observe, or even understand, our vague 
post-Christian international code of conscience? German 
rascality 7s uneasily aware that it is breaking ancient Western 
and Christian law and principles, and shouts its scruples down. 
Its soul is divided. Japan’s is not. The Germans are apos- 
tates from a Faith which the Japanese have never had. The 
Japanese cannot be so ashamed of “ stabs in the back ”’ and 
other “‘ un-sporting ’’ deeds which anger the Anglo-Saxon 
victims ; they can only be flattered by the tribute of our 
indignation to their warrior efficiency. Nazism merely aims 
to be what the Shinto Japanese ave; Emperor and nation 
are God and absolute, the Japanese see themselves as the 
race and a race apart, all right and wrong are Japanese- 
right and Japanese-wrong, destined (like their symbol, the 
rising sun) to rule the world. What a world of needless mental 
suffering will be saved us if only we will hardily face the facts. 
However weakened Western Christianity may be, it is dia- 
meters apart from ruthless nationalism. Can we beat this 
arrested idealism by a fiercer, harder flame? Americans, 
once roused enough by humiliations, are fortunately more 
logical, and less given than we to mistiness and toning down 
those extremes of which the truth consists. (Canadians, 
Australians, Scottish—and such Irish as are fighting with us— 
” also harder, and therefore truer to the realities, than many 
of us.) 

_ Consider several European illusions to-day. They are 
instructive. What collective myopia prevents a few dabblers 
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in futures from seeing that their post-war graphs must be 
largely waste paper? For it cannot be Britain alone that 
fixes the peace terms. Martyred China, mutilated Russia, 
outraged America will have each at least an equal voice, 
The lines will be engraved firmly (no blurred or shaky out- 
lines this time) by terrorised Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
starved Yugoslavia and Greece, Norway and Holland, and 
the morally upright in France and Belgium. Perhaps by 
Turkey, or by Spain and Portugal, if they are next on the 
assassin’s list. The peace must be righteously worthy of the 
lessons taught by Himmler, Heydrich, Hitler, Frank, Rosen- 
berg, Seyss-Inquart, Terboven, Stuelpnagel, and their zealous 
tools who proclaim that this war must settle them or us for 
centuries. Let no naive conceit of a Leftist pamphleteer or 
Fabian Utopian assume that his island prescription can be 
fitted over this enormous complex of agony and wrong. He 
and his kind will no more be audible than the twittering of 
sparrows on the day of reckoning. Men who for years were 
anti-army, anti-armaments, anti-O.1.C., anti-Statl (“‘ Colonel 
Blimp ’’) are no safer advisers when the fighting classes have 
cornered the tiger. Colonel Blimp—Sergeant and Private 
Blimp, Admiral and Squadron-Leader Blimp likewise—are 
more competent to arrange a safe future than some of the 
stay-at-home civilians whose weapon is a typewriter and 
whose only war is a class-war. For our defenders are more 
representative of us, the people, than the talkers and lobbyists. 
Every family among us has sent them forth to a dozen zones 
of the fight. Candidly, who that reads news critically does 
not get more trustworthy sense from the few pregnant ob- 
servations of soldierly experience like Smuts’, Wavell’s, 
Gort’s, Somerville’s, Collins’s, Goddard’s, Auchinleck’s, 
Linklater’s, or from “ Fighter Pilot’ and “‘ A Staff Officer's 
Diary,” or the Premier, than from the temporary refugees 
from some ideology who have declared a moratorium on their 
recent past? Our former isolationists and aspirationists 
may well revert to type when others by pain have got us 
out of our peril, and cry, ‘‘ Back to impotence: disarm.” 
Again, impudent attempts have been made by some un- 
teachables to twist this crucial war against militant Ger- 
manism for our right to live, into a bogus struggle for some 
pet domestic change or nostrum of their own. It is a flat 
unhistoric lie to suggest that we and our Dominions took up 
arms in 1939 for any internal economic, class, or party stunt. 
We went to war because, smelling once more the Ancient 
Mischief—a world-tyrant—and having been humiliated and 
fooled over Czechoslovakia, which we threw to the wolves, 
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we were resolved to give the wolf one test of honesty, Poland : 
an assault there would be fought by us, and we gave the 
solemn pledge accordingly. What happened, the world knows. 
The mind must be as feeble or poisoned as any propaganda- 
ridden Nazi’s which fancies for a moment that ‘‘ Duke’s son, 
cook’s son, son of a millionaire’’ have enlisted to smuggle 
through Parliament some theorist’s pet reform or social 
service or “‘ class-less society ’’ or other craze of pre-bombed 
Westminster. It is too like the “ popular front ’’ of a France 
that was already sickening for surrender, infatuated with a 
40-hour week, reduced military service, and “ scoring off ”’ 
some compatriot rather than watching the enemy. 

Mr. H. G. Wells’s insulting remarks about British generals 
are quite in the vein of the panicked ex-pacifists whose whole 
policy starved the Army and the Services, blocked National 
Service, and had got their “ new order ”’ all ready on paper 
before Hitler—and before the French débacle. ‘‘ Some neck ! “’ 
as the Premier said wittily in another context at Ottawa. 
Our British equivalent of the isolationists wanted an Empire 
rich in resources, but without “‘ wasteful ’’ insurance, defence, 
policing, or munitions. War came because those who possess 
had disarmed, and those who wanted our unprotected goods 
were armed. Disarmament is never a step toward security, 
but only possible after security has been achieved. Pacifism 
is the agent provocateur to Mars ; disarmed peoples are wicked 
tempters to aggressors. 

Meantime, somebody responsible for communiqués 
recently caught the evasion habit. ‘‘ Our forces are being 
reorganised south of Kota Bahru ”’ (or of Ipoh later) was the 
disingenuous way of saying the Japs had booted us out of 
our priceless Malayan airfields. A week elapses before the 
millions who buy our popular papers tumble to the truth. 
And why did we boost the “‘ mighty reinforcements ”’ pouring 
into Malay, only to learn, in action, that we haven’t the men, 
the ships, or the aircraft ? And that we have had to accept 
Chinese help in Burma? There are too many unmilitary 
mentions of ‘‘ successful withdrawals to a shorter line ”’ (the 
line is shortened for the enemy too), and ‘‘ our casualties were 
not heavy.” 

Our man-power is insufficient, and we have now to con- 
script women; and still both are inadequate to our task. 
If more men are taken from agriculture, we shall assuredly 
hunger in 1942-43. The blight of the last 40 years—the one- 
child and two-child family—if continued will land us where 
France is, ‘‘ collaborating with an enemy conqueror ’”’ who 
obeys Nature. It will do this, if unchecked, whatever the 
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result of this war. The Premier, giving the drastic programme 
for women, girls and youths, said: ‘“‘ Such is the burden 
which the hard course of our fortunes imposes on us,” and 
“The man-power problem will dominate 1942.” We are 
discovering very late that a nation is not cash nor equipment 
nor pink spaces on a map, but men and women, and especially 
men who can fight expertly, in great numbers. You cannot 
have this safety without a robust birth-rate, un-monkeyed 
with by snobbery, by funk, by selfishness, or by poisonous 
theories of anti-social busybodies. The propaganda against 
birth is the deadliest Fifth Column; it is propaganda for 
death by instalments, and is tolerated. Ca’canny women 
talk hypocritically about refusing to bring sons into Britain’s 
life to fight in a war—and this of course makes war a dead 
certainty. Actually the motive behind this humbug is “a 
good time”’ or a more showy villa life. Why deceive our- 
selves ? The population figures qualify and decide everything 
else in the end—war, security, appeasement, surrender, trade, 
possessions, and standard of living. You cannot long, witha 
dwindling 40 millions, stand up to societies twice as big, and 
growing yearly. This strike against procreation, this veto 
on children, is gradually emptying our schools still, and is 
the cause of joining-up hardship to-day. Remember that it 
is this which exasperates the covetousness of Japan and 
Germany and causes their talk of “‘old’”’ nations, where 
women don’t bear children and men don’t bear arms. A 
victory for us this time will only postpone this challenge. 
It will be raised again, if we have not taken a new lease of 
life. Will Parliament honestly ventilate tius vital matter? 
Our paralysed growth prejudices our diplomacy and strategy. 
It slows down the development of Britain, ot the Dominions 
and Colonies. Do we resign ou selves to a world populated 
by the non-British, inherited and ruled by races who ride on 
the forward wave ? 

German hypocrisy is different. It is bent not on self- 
defeat (in this sense) but on defeating others. There was 
Ribbentrop with his ‘‘ terms”’ to Poland which she was not 
shown, so that she could be accused of rejecting them. But 
his masterpiece was unquestionably the Anti-Comintern Pact, 
a “iece of pure anti-British military plotting; the ‘“ Red” 
mutive is camouflage for an attack on the red portions of the 
world map. Then came its cynical eclipse by the Pact with 
tke Soviet. Then the impudent repudiation of this with the 
familiar German, Frederichian overnight stab, the “ old, 
sickening technique ”’ taken over now by a yellow race. But 
the one thing these scamps will not do is to encourage popula- 
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tion decay, or an unarmed people. They move to disaster, 
not suicide. Ribbentrop’s grotesque boasts of having exter- 
minated Russia, which is now mauling and driving many 
German divisions, are diminished to the claim (to the Spanish 
Press) that Japan’s entry ensures that Germany “ will not 
lose ’’ the war. 

But that is only politics, it may be said. Then turn to the 
German General Staff. Army headquarters observe usually 
professional restraint in claims. It is therefore disconcerting 
to see the deterioration in communiqués “‘ from the Fiihrer’s 
headquarters’; the inordinate bombast about “ pursuing 
the beaten enemy,” “ armies encircled,’ “ all communica- 
tions broken,”’ “‘ annihilation according to plan,” and “ roads 
to Moscow and Leningrad open ’”’ have now become a world- 
comedy ; but so disquieting to some Germans that Hitler, 
in November, had to shout that H.Q. was not lying. Those 
trumpet fanfares and week-end claims look very distant now. 
Then the retreat from Rostov was explained as a measure to 
deal with guerillas in the rear, next as shortening the line, 
or for warmer quarters. When this Libyan thrust began, 
“the Axis is ready : we are never taken by surprise.”’ Later : 
“a week passed before H.Q. realised the British plan.”’ 

Beneath the Prussian coat of mail there is an apprehensive 
heart, and from this dogging fear the stupendous German 
cruelties take rise. ‘‘ Many Germans in Czechoslovakia,” 
writes an eye-witness, “ realise they have gone too far in 
cruelty and are afraid. A judge appointed to Prague from 
the Reich said to a refugee, ‘ It will not be long before I am 
hanged on one o1'those trees.’’’ The Furies are beginning to 
haunt them. Tne whine of defensive self-pity and laborious 
self-exculpation is audible in Hitler’s New Year effort. But 
let us not bamboozle ourse';es that the starving territories 
can do anything (except very passively and partially) toward 
their liberation and our victory. When our victory comes, 
they will be but shadows. And shortage will touch the German 
war-machine last of all. There is, however, a soft, dastard 
spot in the Prussian make-up: his harshness is a phase of his 
self-mistrust. There is nothing like this in the sub-human 
Japanese composition: there, the heathen heart rules un- 
divided, efficient and fanatic. They may be less vulnerable 
mentally than Germany, and we must pin our hopes on sea 
and air and land superiority, and a ruthless skilful develop- 
ment of them for a year or two. A nation of 100 millioas 
used to iron rations cannot be starved. They can die in hordes 
without a tremor ; and till their Navy is crippled, their air 
force outdone, and their casualties two or more millions, it is 
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unlikely that they would ask for terms. They have spread 
themselves out over distant places—perhaps over too many: 
this is why they never got a decision in China. 

But though these clever, heartless, nerveless little men 
don’t believe in God or the Moral Law, oddly that has never 
yet prevented God and Moral Law being in charge of events! 
—they punish not only wickedness, but also error, unbalance, 
excess and overstrain. ‘‘ A nation which exerts itself unceas- 
ingly,’ says that acute newspaper, the Journal de Genéve, 
‘“‘ may reach a stage at which its moral weakness is comparable 
to a physical exhaustion. If a nation is continually disap- 
pointed in not achieving peace through its victories, then 
that nation falls. It does not matter how much physical 
strength it displays. Napoleon fell because he did not know 
when to stop.” That is going to be Nippon’s plight in and 
after 1942—a succession of tactical and strategic coups, all 
turning to ashes because the moral force of America, Britain, 
Australia, the Dutch and the Chinese won't yield the fruit, 
surrender. We shall just outstay and fire out these terrible 
smart Alicks, physically and morally. The ennuz they felt 
at the four-year-old ‘‘ China incident ”’ will be nothing to 
the fatigue we are going to impose (at a cost to ourselves, of 
course). 

Nazism, built “‘ for a thousand years,’’ may not see its 
tenth. It ‘‘ moves darkling down the torrent of its fate.” 
The breakdown of the ‘‘ New Order ”’ ramp, and the reversal 
of the boasts about the eastern front, are preludes to greater 
breakdown. Just as German flesh and blood 7s only flesh 
and blood and has its limits, so with German faith and cre- 
dulity. In time the defeatism of Italy will spread to the 
brute partner; and apparently is doing so, for Hitler has 
put himself at the head of forces that are nearly at their 
tether end. How far the remorseless yet calculating ferocity 
of Japan will want to fight on when German spirit gives way, 
will be seen. 

The sword still wheels, and still is awful. Let us make sure 
that in cleaving another it does not smite us. 

W. J. BLyTon. 


THE ORANGE UMBRELLA 


“Ir might have been August, 1939, 
Or it might have been July” 7 
So said old Pierre, who owned ‘‘ Aux Allies,’ 
An inconspicuous little estaminet 
Somewhere in France, set on a long pale road, 
Once dappled for miles with shimmering aspen shade— 
(But now alas ! those beautiful trees are laid 
As sleepers along some German railway line.) 
“Tt might have been August, 1939, 
Or it might have been July ” 


Ican’t remember. . . . Anyway it was fine, 

Hot sunshine and blue skies. 

I went and set up my orange umbrella outside, 
Through the hole in the round tin table, and sat beside 
And smoked my pipe, in a clean blue blouse, to see 

If I’d catch any tourists, and give my wife a surprise. 
After all I’d paid my tax for that damned umbrella— 
She said I was just a fool, but I’d soon tell her ! 


Well, somewhere along the road, not very far— 
(Where now those sacré Boche emplacements are,) 

I heard a screech of brakes, and saw a cloud 

Of dust, and out of it came a skidding car, 

And out of the car five English tourists—Ciel ! 

At last my orange umbrella might serve me well ! 


It seems they had run it too fine on a kilo stone, 

So, using some funny words and talking loud, 

One of °em came and asked if they might be allowed 
To rest for a while, and use my telephone. 


Telephone—Pfui! Who did they take me for ? 
Maybe the manager of the Faisan d’Or ! 

Still, they were quite polite. 
Young folk they were, two misses and three young men, 
No one to see they behaved themselves, but then 
That’s English fashion we know ! 

(It may be all right.) 
The men wore trousers of flannel, all sloppy and grey, 
(Not what J’d care to be seen in on holiday !) 
Even the misses had knickers above their knees, 
No hats, and hair all blowing about in the breeze. 


I bowed them in, and said I would call Madame ; 
They sat all round the umbrella and asked for beer. 
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I brought them “ Byrrh,”’ and “ Cassis,’”’ and ‘‘ Gentiane ’— 
(How should I know it was “ biére ’’ they meant, not “ Byrrh.” 
My wife came smiling and saying ‘‘ Oh yes—Good-day ! ” 
(She’s a woman of education I will say, 

But a terrible one to grouse !) 
She whispered “‘ You know we’ve nothing to eat in the house 
Till I can get to the market on my two legs— 
Quick! Down to the yard and see if you find any eggs! ” 


We managed somehow—An omelette, some bread and cheese 
(I’ll grant these British are not very hard to please.) 

I told ’em the nearest garage, and even sent 

Young Jean-Marie on a bicycle. Off he went, 

Delighted to get an excuse, no matter how, 

For cutting his school—You know what youngsters are ! 

He said he’d a friend at the garage who’d mend the car. . . 
(They say the Gestapo keep their cars there now. . . .) 


The Britishers ? . . . Oh, they ate, and stayed on after 
The midday sun was hot ; 
One imagined oneself they would cease their noise and 
laughter— 
I assure you they did not! 
They ordered coffee, so Madame went in and got, 
From the china-cupboard, her very best coffee-pot, 
And when I had taken it out to them on a tray, 
Ma foi! They were like a lot of young colts at play! 
One of the misses, it seems, had been playing a prank, 
Two of the lads were scuffling over a franc, 
All of them started to drum on the table and shout 
‘“Spiche! Spiche!”’ and Jaugh—God knows what ’twas all about! 


‘“ Formidable”’ said Madame, and looked at ’em ready to kill, 
But I just smiled—After all they had settled their bill— 


Their hearts were young, and it was summer-time . . . (then...) | 


And everyone knows the madness of Englishmen ! 

Even my wife was beginning to twinkle her eyes 

And treat them more as a joke, 

When, as luck would have it, just as they got up to go, 
One tall young man caught his head on the nearest spoke 
Of my orange umbrella, and over the whole thing crashed! 
They tried to save it, but they were all laughing so, 

My wife’s best coffee-pot fell, and the lid was smashed ! 


Lala! That finishes Madame! ‘“ C’en est trop! 

My Godfather’s coffee-pot—Look !_ They’ve broken the lid! 

You’d think our country belonged to these British,” she cries. 
My God! TI wish it did! MARGARET GREGSON. 
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PINE WOOD AND PEAT BOG 


Pairs of curlew drift up-river from the mud-flats, idly pro- 
specting over field and moss and woods, crying their slow 
mournful nesting courr-lee, for a few pairs nest on the mosses 
only a mile or two inland from the saltings. That tiny moss, 
or peat bog, particularly favoured by the nesting curlew is 
walled off on its south and west sides by the impenetrable 
blackness of pine woods. Their silence is hardly scratched by 
the scrabbling claws of a red squirrel whisking up the rough 
bark of a pine-bole. Three red squirrels a-chasing, and there 
is a blaze of colour, as each on the other’s tail, they slither 
round and round and up and down the trunk so incredibly 
swiftly that I retain the impression of a whirling ruddy- 
gold catherine wheel—a foxy, fiery, burning ruddy-brown— 
the hairs of their lilac tails so fine that I see them as a trans- 
parent mist. Suddenly all three spontaneously break off 
their erratic convolutions and freeze to the trunk, hanging 
head downward the length of their widely parted hind legs, 
as if set-pinned, their bushy tails aligned to the trunk, with a 
luxurious physical abandon akin to that arching of silken wings 
by small wading birds newly alighted from a concerted flight- 
movement. This antic demands care, even from a squirrel : 
its effect, front paws hanging free, remarkabie. Characteristic 
of squirrels is this abrupt switching from swift action to sudden 
immobility, often in some “‘ impossible ’’ position for seconds 
together. It always astonishes me to see one hanging thus 
ina gale of wind, perhaps with a nut in his mouth. Consider 
the strain upon his claws and hind feet, though no doubt 
there is a certain pressure on the trunk by his tail. Such 
rapid and spontaneous oscillation from one mood to another 
inevitably puts one in mind of the hyperacute reactions of 
small birds, and is on a par with his general behaviour, which 
suggests him to be a bundle of nervous reactions without a 
rational brain, like any small bird. 

Appearing from behind a trunk—when possible, he climbs 
on its sunless side—he runs up it at an incredible speed and 
without the slightest hesitation to the very top and out along 
the bending twigs, to leap to another tree-top, and hardly has 
he seemed to alight swaying on its extreme tips, before he is 
half-way along a branch. The grace, agility, and swiftness 
with which he pirouettes upon the slenderest twigs, springing 
far out from the tree-tops on one side of the road to those on 
the other, is a gladsome sight and a past-perfect poetry of 
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motion, so effortless that it seems merely a leisurely trans- 
migration from one place to another, yet so rapid that the 
eye follows with difficulty. From outer twigs he peers out 
for acorns, twisting half into space. Tearing off one with his 
filed teeth, he swings back to a securer perch on the tree’s 
very summit, to sit up and nibble the acorn held in his front 
paws, hurling down the cup or even the whole acorn. He may 
nibble but a portion of it, consume all but the husk, or scamper 
down the tree with the entire fruit and skip off to bury it: 
but having scratched a hole, he fills it with leaves, placing the 
acorn on top. Then he comes to sit on a nearby log, watching 
me with his round black eye, curling his tail up and scratching 
his head, with the febrile irresponsibility of all his actions, or 
fastens head down on the trunk of another tree, chewing an 
acorn held in his free front paws, wagging his tail furiously 
from side to side at my presence. Suddenly his mate appears, 
and the two scamper to the top of the tree, whereupon a 
perfect shower of husks and cups fall upon me. Down comes 
one again, to squat on a twig bough 6 feet from me ina 
favourite squirrel posture, sitting back against the trunk 
chewing at a nut, with fluffy tail arching over his head and 
waving from side to side in the wind, so that he looks like a 
hairy fir-cone. So charming at a distance, his prominent 
round black eyes make him a little repulsive at such close 
quarters; his expression, discounting the “ intelligent” 
tufts of his ears, greedy and inane. Sometimes I have come 
upon one sleeping along a pine branch, little heaps of cone- 
flakes under the pines betraying his presence. With head and 
ruddy-tufted, white-tipped ears couched on front paws, and 
shaggy brush, which is the half of his tiny body of electric 
tension, curling bushily over his sandy-lilac back, he seems 
a large fiery Spanish chestnut. And then in a flash he is 
away, running across the merse like a stoat, to chew ata 
toadstool, dig in the leaves, sit up and chew a nut, climb up 
a young birch, licking the green mould off the purple bark, 
or any of the hundred and one odd little antics to which heis 
provoked from minute to minute. 

On the eastern edge of the moss is another wood of oaks 
and hollies, larches and more pines containing a _heronry. 
Standing in the deep twilight of the dark wood under thei 
nests the most extraordinary gratings and hootings and 
croakings rasp the silence at intervals. One, an owch-owch 
might have come from a sarus crane ; another is a plangent 
resonant hoop, as of wind blown into a gigantic bottle: al 
axe-like boom, pleasant to the ear; and there are a dozel 
other discordances. When the herons are no longer suspicious 
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of my shadowy presence, they settle down on their bulky 
nests, and there is silence again, penetrated only by the 
astonishingly loud pee-dee of a cole tit working among the 
pines, the sweet bell-like single notes as clear as glass, charac- 
teristically rising in pitch instead of falling. The delightful 
little cole tit is the true Scottish titmouse : on the Solway he 
outnumbers all the other titmice together, and is as typical 
a feature of the ecology of the hinterland as the geese and duck 
are of the saltings. Pinewoods, birch woods, deciduous woods, 
all are dominated by this little bird. In the South Country 
he begins his season of song at mid-December, regardless of 
it being perhaps the coldest weather for a generation. With 
snow deep on the ground and all the ponds and even running 
water frozen up, two will come flitting after one another in 
great excitement, with their swift goldcrest-treecreeper pas- 
sion song. But in the North it is February before they are 
about in pairs and sounding the bugle notes of their true 
song, three or four tumbling upside down through the trees 
and bushes, fighting and chasing with shivering wings and 
vibrant Pee-dee, in the customary titmouse ecstasy of excite- 
ment. In March and April their shrill songs sound in the 
merse all and every day. At this season they sing three dis- 
tinct songs, in addition to their numerous call notes. The 
first is peculiar to the cole tit alone, and is a slow or swift 
but always penetrative chee-chee-chee-chee of four or five notes ; 
the second and third are two that only the practised ear 
differentiates with certainty from the various “ sawings”’ 
of the great tit: a petceyer/petecyer (peepeeder|peepeeder) 
and a slow tzwee-tzwee-tzwee (chewvee-chewvee-chewvee). Both 
are rendered distinct from any song of the great tit’s by 
the purity and shrillness of their tone, in contrast to the 
invariable metallic vibrance of all that bird’s ringing notes, 
and there is not that drop in pitch on the accented syllable 
characteristic of the great tit ; moreover, with the exception 
ofa single call note, pee-pip, all cole tit notes are higher pitched 
than any of the great tit, even the tewit-tewit of two answering 
one another in their nesting territories. 

These damp dark woods are the ideal nesting grounds for 
woodcock, but it is not often that one can come upon one sit- 
ting, without disturbing her. It is her prominent dull eye 
that betrays her as she crouches perfectly immobile. Once 
that unblinking eye has caught my own I can gradually dis- 
tinguish the broad black bands transversing her flatly conical 
head, thin yellowish stripes alternating with the black and 
the rich dark-chestnut of her wings: but on the instant my 
eye leaves hers she is up and away. In the evening two or 
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three woodcock may be seen roding above the woods, covering 
a big area of territory with quick-beating wings, calling their 
vibrant tzweep. The parallel of this joy-flight to the drumming 
flight of the snipe is obvious. At this hour when a rain-washed 
orange sunset is filtering mistily through the black depths of 
the ordered army of naked pine-boles, it is a lovely sight to 
see two white owls mousing over the brown rushes of the peat 
bogs, weaving in and out of the purple birches, beating up 
and down the length of the dark green velvet clusters of that 
black wall of pines. So white are they against this sombre 
background that they seem ghost feather-moths in their airy 
flapping flight : their heads furry and round, their eyes black, 
their talons dropped (a little back) ready for the kill, with that 
sudden check and turn and swift lift and pounce. 

A solitary white owl dwelt in the red cliffs 200 feet above 
the river, watching the goldeneyes and goosanders flying 
up-stream and down-stream all day. Walking along the 
bottom of the cliffs at low water, I was often amused to spot 
him staring down at me from the mouth of a rabbit burrow 
behind the naked roots of a pine. At twilight he would issue 
forth from his retreat and, with owl-like curiosity, hover first 
over the labrador and then just above my head with his 
ineffably airy, fanning flight, and finally, with a mild screech, 
alight for a moment on the side of the cliff, where a kestrel 
was wont to roost. Most un-bird-like is the way in which he 
turns his head in all directions and quickly up and down, 
as if deliberately observing and weighing the values of objects 
with those black cavities of eyes sect deeply in the huge dial 
of his leonine head, which always seems too heavy for his 
neatly cut-away and upright-perching body, before sailing 
out over the calm river and gliding across to the marshes on 
the other side. 

The white owl is a bird of whom one can only think 
environmentally, whether it be of one quartering the winding 
stream of a Cambridge fen just before dusk, sweeping on soft 
rounded wings from bank to bank, the lovely ochreous mot- 
tling of his mantle and the dark setting of his eyes in the white 
facial disk clear in the twilight ; of two, snow-white in the 
after-dusk, dipping low over the high hedges of a Norfolk 
lane climbing steeply from the Brancaster saltings ; or of a 
rambling mildewed country house set in the lonely depths of 
Herefordshire and the blood-curdling screech of a white ow! 
from a tree in the orchard just outside a great bare bedroom, 
where the death-watch beetles tapped all night. His snorting 
hiss is, like the scream of a hedgehog, a night sound really 
calculated to make a man’s hair stand on end. One not 
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familiar with country noises halts in his tracks, sweating. 
Yet it is a cry that I have heard only twice, though the text- 
books would have one believe that it is as much his everyday 
utterance as the tremolo hoot of the tawny owl. 


RICHARD PERRY. 


LONDON LORE 


CHANGE ALLEY, where in Jonathan’s coffee-house the stock- 
brokers met from the time of William III until they migrated 
to Sweeting’s Alley late in the eighteenth century, had no 
existence until 1663, when it was carved out of the back 
gardens of three houses in Lombard Street, the Grasshopper, 
the Unicorn, and the White Horse, now represented by 
Martin’s Bank and the two entrances to the alley. They were 
great timber-framed houses of four or more stories, with huge 
cellars and strong rooms beneath, doubtless at one time the 
residences of the Lombard merchants, but first mentioned in 
the will of Sir John Percival, mayor in 1498. Sir John himself 
lived at the Unicorn, of which we have a very full description 
when it was occupied by Sir Thomas Ramsey, a wealthy 
grocer and mayor in 1577. At the front in Lombard Street 
was a courtyard and lodge, and behind them the great 
thirteenth-century hall, still lighted by candles set on a beam 
suspended from the roof, the heating derived from an iron 
hearth in the middle of the floor, and the walls decorated with 
halberds, lances, staves, and shields of arms. 

This was the principal living room, and in addition there 
were two kitchens, six bedrooms, one of which, the “ painted 
chamber,” had a great gilt bedstead with curtains of red and 
yellow taffeta, counting-houses, the armoury house, the candle 
house, the boulting house, the spice house, and the “ brushing 
chamber,’ or wardrobe. 


C..?. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
VICTORIAN FREEDOM 


A correspondent writes :— 

Only that I was wrestling in bed with the father and mother of a 
cold did I not write at once to tell of my delight to read your article on 
Victorian days. It has often made me furious to read the absurd ideas 
that contemporary writers seem to have ot Victorian women and girls 
as hopeless and helpless ninnies. My experiences are less intellectual 
than yours, but I think of the outdoor and sporting activities of my 
mother, for instance, who has often told me that a crinoline was the most 
comfortable walking dress one could imagine, giving complete freedom 
of leg movement and perfect for exercising her pack of beagles which 
she did twice a day on foot in her young ladyhood when she wasn’t 
hunting ! . 

I am quite sure, too, that you are right that there was much less 
conventionality and more freedom and originality. I think of delightful 
parties of my own youth with impromptu and mixed polo matches 
where one’s ponies and the host’s carriage horses were pressed into the 
service (those parties were varied with musical rides), and the smaller 
fry would be organised with their other animals, cats, dogs, lambs, 
tortoises and so on into animal races and other competitions. 

And then sand-eeling evenings in one’s oldest, strongest raiment in 
early summer at spring tides—and sand-eels are quite as good to eat as 
whitebait. 

Then cricket parties, too, as it is quite possible in properly-built 
short skirts to run as fast as the bare-legged short-clad young women of 
to-day—also one wasn’t so particular as to the perfection of the cricket 
pitch and could more easily encounter thistles at the boundary. 

Though I am not sure that there isn’t almost more need to protect 
the present generation from itself—perhaps Highbrow self. I have got 
hold of various novels lately (well reviewed in reputable papers) which 
paint society as of a boresome degradation which, I should imagine, is 
quite false outside a very small section here. 


January 10, 1942. 


ADVENTURE IN CRETE 


Tue following letter was received from an officer who, reported 
“ missing ” in Crete, was, after many months of anxiety, despaired of by 
his family. In September, however, he telegraphed from Cairo : “ Aunt 
Geraldine, hospitality not sufficiently generous. Have rejoined.” 
Later, the letter which follows was received from him: 

September, 1941. 


After the complete fiasco that enveloped us on our little 
island, I rejoined the rest of my unit and eventually after four 
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fruitless walks down to the beach we were informed that no 
more soldiers were to be taken off, and those remaining were 
to be surrendered at dawn next morning. We were told this 
on the beach at 11 o’clock at night as the black silhouettes of 
the British naval units gradually faded into the distance. This 
was definitely one of the low points of the war for me. 

Having had nothing to eat for three days, and as much 
sleep, we were hardly in a condition to climb back into the 
mountains before the German infantry arrived in the morning, 
so we decided that sleep was the next item on the programme. 
I am afraid I did not sleep as my brain was in a whirl of 
schemes as to how to get out of this mess. Dawn found us 
refreshed and in a more buoyant frame of mind, and so we 
decided to go down and have a swim, steal some food and then 
hide in the hills. 

Our bathe over, we came back, caught a chicken and 
roasted it in olive oil. 

During the swim the Germans put on a terrific blitz on 
the village and kept us hiding in the rocks for about an hour 
until the aeroplanes had gone. The three of us went back to 
cook the chicken we had stolen while B. was finishing his 
swim. We had almost completed our preparations on the 
chicken when B. came puffing up the hill announcing that 
he had been taken prisoner, so amidst screams of laughter 
we bundled him off back to the Germans while we finished 
our chicken comfortably. We then tore up everything of 
importance and followed him to the Germans who by then 
had surrounded the village. 

The next stage in the procedure was an awful march of 
60 miles back to our future prison camp. During the whole 
of this period I was with B. and he amused us half way back 
when we were all completely exhausted, by being given 
half a gallon of red wine by some released Italian prisoners. 
This enabled us to get slightly tight and I remember that we 
marched for the next half hour thinking that Mussolini was 
absolutely splendid. Incidentally, on the march back, all 
the food we got was given to us by released Italians who 
would have been perfectly justified in standing by the road- 
side and laughing at us. 

My ro years old tennis shoes which I had had dyed brown 
a week before the blitz were completely worn out, through 
to the soles, before we arrived exhausted in the prison camp. 
Here we spent four days trying to regain our strength, mostly 
on stolen food, and on the fourth day C. and myself, camou- 
flaged as hospital patients, walked out of the gates into the 
hills of Crete. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


KIPLING’S VERSE 
Att day and night a multitude of voices throngs the air. Each side has 
its voices, and we think that our side has the better. Certainly we have 
two great orators in Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt, whose 
words and delivery of them are a powerful weapon in our cause. But 
speeches cannot be learned by heart and repeated over and over again: 
they are too long, they are not simple enough, and even their climaxes 
which do embody some universal thought or feeling cease, somehov, 
to have life when the voice of their speaker is absent. There is wanting 
a voice which we should be lucky indeed to find at this hour—the voice 
of a poet who could in simple and compelling words, and with a catching 
lilt, express the emotions and the faith, the anger, the hope and the unfail- 
ing resolution of millions whom we call our comrades. When, in the 
early days of the Napoleonic wars, Wordsworth wrote : 
** Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour, 
England hath need of thee,” 
he was not thinking so much of this need as of the need for a moral 
scourge: and though the voice that we lack might well be a voice of 
warning and admonition, its chief office would be to inspire and unify, 
as the voice of the shantyman inspires and unifies the effort on the capstan 
or the rope. In this sense, without making any comparison of poets, one 
might substitute Kipling’s name for Milton’s in Wordsworth’s line. 
Kipling had such a voice : indeed, he was a voice, to which it was impos- 
sible to be deaf, and that voice still sounds. It is not my voice, nor your 
voice, but the voice of something, earthly yet not wholly of this world, 
to which the Anglo-Saxon brotherhood belongs. But what else he was, or 
what exactly he was, is not at all easy to say. As Mr. T. S. Eliot writes 
in his introductory essay to A Choice of Kipling’s Verse (Faber and Faber, 
8s. 6d. net) : 
“* He is so different from other poets that the lazy critic is tempted 
merely to assert that he is not a poet at all, and leave it at that. 
The changes in his poetry, while they cannot be explained by any 
usual scheme of poetic development, can to some extent be explained 
by changes in his outward circumstance. I say ‘ to some extent, 
because Kipling, apparently merely the reflection of the world 
about him, is the most inscrutable of authors. An immense gift 
for using words, and amazing curiosity and power of observation 
with his mind and with all his senses, the mask of an entertainer, 
and beyond that a queer gift of second sight, of transmitting mes 
sages from elsewhere, a gift so disconcerting when we are made 
aware of it that thenceforth we are never sure when it is nof present: 
all this makes Kipling an author impossible wholly to understand 
and quite impossible to belittle.” 
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KIPLING’S VERSE 1gI 
This is an extremely interesting essay, although, for my own pleasure, 
it is all too short, especially in view of the author’s preliminary, but just, 
observation that Kipling’s prose and verse are really inseparable and that 
“we must finally judge him, not separately as a poet and as a writer of 
prose fiction, but as the inventor of a mixed form.’ Nevertheless, Mr. 
Eliot is here concerning himself only with the verse, with the object of 
restoring it to what he considers its proper place, alongside Kipling’s 
prose and not secondary to it. Here he makes a point to which many 
critics, and certainly I myself, have been obtuse, though I should still 
be inclined to maintain that the earlier verse, e.g., ‘‘ Barrack-Room 
Ballads,’ was less intimately connected with its contemporary prose 
than the poems of his later ‘‘ Sussex” period. However, he does not 
much further deal with Kipling’s prose, although he makes another 
illuminating remark when he says that Kipling was completely “‘ ambi- 
dextrous, that is to say completely able to express himself in verse or 
prose.” What Mr. Eliot is attempting is to free the consideration of 
Kipling’s verse from falsities and irrelevances, first by confuting those 
who deny that he was a great writer of verse, and then, for the benefit 
of those whose doubts centre rather upon Kipling’s content than his 
matter, by sketching an outline of Kipling’s development as a creative 
artist through the different periods of his life. The whole essay, which is 
only 36 pages long, ends in the view that Kipling was, what he aimed at 
being, a great verse-writer. ‘I can think,” says Mr. Eliot, “ of a number 
of poets who have written great poetry, only a very few of whom I 
should call great verse-writers. And unless I am mistaken, Kipling’s 
position in this class is not only high, but unique.” This is only a rein- 
forcement of what he says at the end of his first section, in a passage also 
worth quoting : 


“If the reader of this book denies that Kipling is a great writer 
of verse, I hope at least that he will have found new reasons for his 
judgment, for the ordinary charges brought against him are either 
untrue or irrelevant. I have been using the term ‘ verse’ with his 
own authority, for that is what he called it himself. There is poetry 
in it; but when he wrote verse that is not poetry it is not because 
he has tried to write poetry and failed. He had another purpose, 
and one to which he adhered with integrity.” 


This purpose Mr. Eliot finds expressed in the poem “ The Fabulists,” 
which he quotes in full at the end of this section and of which the second 
stanza runs as follows: 


“* When desperate Folly daily laboureth 
To work confusion upon all we have, 
When diligent Sloth demandeth Freedom’s death, 
And banded Fear commandeth Honour’s grave— 
Even in that certain hour before the fall, 
Unless men please they are not heard at all.” 
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I may as well say at this point that, even if you feel that you are ip 
no need of Mr. Eliot’s essay in order to think properly of Kipling’s 
verse, you will find a very excellent and full collection of it in the 26, 
pages which follow, all excellently printed and none of the old favourites 
left out, from ‘‘ Danny Deever ” and “* Mandalay ” right down to “ The 
Storm Cone” of 1932: so those who do not need to be assisted “ to 
approach Kipling’s verse with a fresh mind, to regard it in a new light, 
and to read it as if for the first time ”—which is the purpose of the short 
introduction—can begin on the 37th page; but not, I trust, with the 
superior feeling that they have ignored an impertinent button-holer, 
For, to whom is this introduction addressed if not to Kipling’s detractors? 
And if it be suggested that such are not worth the trouble of addressing, 
that is perhaps an over-righteous attitude. And should any adopt it, it 
may be that they are unaware of the position which Mr. Eliot holds, but 
upon which he never presumes, as a poet of to-day. To me, this short 
essay, written in the unemphatic but tightly woven style of all his critical 
writing by the poet of ‘‘ The Waste Land,” ‘‘ Murder in the Cathedral,” 
‘“* The Family Reunion” and the recent trilogy beginning with “ East 
Coker,” is not only a striking occurrence, but one that immensely stim 
lates my curiosity. I cannot help wondering whom among his con- 
temporaries he is primarily addressing, and what induced him to choose 
this moment for bringing Kipling’s verse to fresh consideration. There 
are some, perhaps, once his close companions in the world of poetry 
and letters, from whom he has diverged, and whose somewhat prejudiced 
views about Kipling’s content—he figures it by recalling Max Beerbohm’s 
caricature of Kipling—he thoughtfully strives to correct in his second 
section. This section is an excellent piece of critical writing, condensed 
though it be. Its aim is to identify, as far as possible, the inscrutable 
author, by showing both the effect upon his work of his three different 
environments—India, England at large and finally Sussex—and the 
intentions which underlay each phase of it, while briefly clearing away 
the misreadings and misunderstandings implicit in the views that Kipling 
was a Tory, a journalist, an imperialist and an advocate of race-superiority. 
Mr. Eliot, himself a confessed Tory, points out that to be a Tory i 
not to be a fascist, that the “‘ journalist’ was not afraid to express un- 
popular views, that Kipling showed himself well aware of the faults of 
British rule while wishing to express the ideal of what it should be, and 
that, as regards race superiority : 

** He believed that the British have a greater aptitude for ruling 
than other people, and that they include a greater number of kindly, 
incorruptible and unselfseeking men capable of administration. . .. 
But he cannot be accused of holding that any Briton, simply because 
of his British race, is necessarily in any way the superior or even tht 
equal of an individual of another race. The types of men which he 
admires are unlimited by any prejudice; his maturest work o 
India, and his greatest book, is Kim.” 
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Mr. Eliot concludes this summary with an admirable passage on the 
development of the imperial imagination into the historical imagination 
in Kipling’s last, or ‘‘ Sussex,” period, during which his mental survey 
contracted in space to a single English county but expanded in time so as 
to comprise the whole history of England. He says truly : 


“ To think of Kipling as a writer who could turn his hand to any 
subject, who wrote of Sussex because he had exhausted his foreign 
and imperial material, or had satiated the public demand for it, or 
merely because he was a chameleon who took his colour from 
environment, would be to miss the mark completely : this latter work 
is the continuation and consummation of the earlier.” 


This part of Kipling’s work is not, of course, so appreciable by a 
foreigner. I doubt if even M. André Chevrillon, whose study of Kipling 
showed so deep an understanding, could truly penetrate it: and I well 
remember to what part of Kipling’s work the enthusiasm of a young 
Italian critic, Renato Serra, who was killed in the last war, was directed. 
It was, of course, to the Jungle Book and Kim as artistic expressions of 
something wholly new in literature, of a new and thrilling exoticism. 
It may well be that, for the world at large, these will be the works upon 
which Kipling’s fame will chiefly rest. 1am all the more glad therefore 
that, on the evidence of Mr. Eliot’s essay, critics of the English-speaking 
community are looking at Kipling’s work as a whole, and still more 
glad that even the most rumbustious of the early ballads, such as “‘ The 
Bolivar,” are not to be dismissed as an ephemeral part of it. 

And this brings us back to the consideration of Kipling as a voice 
which assumed, at different times, the intonations and methods of a 
jongleur, a music-hall singer of the old tradition and a prophet of the Old 
Testament. Kipling’s poems are not all ballads, but, as Mr. Eliot 
shrewdly observes, it is through the ballad motive that we can best 
appreciate what he was trying to do. As he says: “ For Kipling the 
poem is something which is intended to a¢t—and for the most part his 
poems are intended to elicit the same response from all readers, and the 
only response which they can make in common.” He examines with 
particular approval “‘ Danny Deever,” “‘ McAndrew’s Hymn,” ‘“‘ The 
Mary Gloster,” “‘ The Song of the Galley Slaves,” “‘ Gehazi,”’ as well as 
the remarkable epitaphs and the hymns. On the strength of “ Reces- 
sional” he calls Kipling a great hymn writer, a class of which there 
have been few representatives in English literature. This is the voice 
that 1 wish we could hear to-day, speaking aloud and singing so that 
men could sing in unison. One remembers, of course, if one is old 
enough, that “‘ The Absentminded Beggar” became rather a burden 
when played on all the hurdy-gurdies during the South African war ; 
but sensitive ears have to pay some price for the advantages of a voice 
like Kipling’s. What a voice it was! I remember Lord Vansittart 
declaiming ‘‘ The Islanders” very shortly after it had appeared in The 
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Times. The occasion was not the Fourth of June, but one of the pre. 
liminary hours of “‘ Speeches”’ which prepared for the more public 
ceremony. It was an ordinary day, with the ordinary audience, but the 
thrill which went through Upper School—not in all hearts approving— 
is still lively to my memory: and I must pay the tribute to its declaimer 
that he made the most of his magnificent material, not least in the line ; 


** With the flannelled fools at the wicket and the muddied oafs 
at the goals.” 


As one reads again in this collection the whole string of Kipling’s best 
and most memorable ballads, incidentally noting the brilliant craftsman- 
ship in versification to which the poet Eliot pays ungrudging tribute, 
one realises what an extraordinary power Kipling possessed over the 
emotions of his fellow-men, whether as prophet or as minstrel. If] 
may mention some which seem to me to-day as fresh as ever they were, 
I will name ‘“ The Pro-Consuls,” “‘ The Islanders,” “‘ The White Man’s 
Burden,” “‘ Hymn Before Action,” ‘“‘ Recessional,” ‘Gunga Din,” 
“‘ The Young British Soldier,” “‘ Mandalay,” “ Back to the Army Again,” 
“For to Admire,” and ‘‘ If—,”’ besides the poems of historical retrospect 
which are less political in the narrow sense than these. Kipling did not 
ever say what people wanted him to say, and if he were living now, he 
would have sung as the spirit moved him, not as the popular wind blew. 
Also, there are trends and aspirations to which, possibly, even he would 
have been insensitive. But if we had Kipling with us now, as he was 
40 years ago, we should be fortunate among peoples: it is Kipling’s 
power, not his particular mentality, that is wanting. We need a shanty- 
man who will rouse our hearts as well as our muscles, for we are singu- 
larly unexpressive, we Anglo-Saxons. Our enthusiasms need forcing 
out of us, just as our shortcomings need to be drummed in. When! 
listened on the radio the other night to Russians singing in Moscow, | 
asked myself if we had anything like that: and sometimes, when I hear 
“Roll out the Barrel’? somewhat beerily intoned by British soldiers 
marching, I think of the sharp rhythm and staccato bark at the end of 
each line which the German youth have to sing as they march. This 
last is a mechanical trick, carefully taught, and I know that some of the 
boys secretly thought it rather a bore. But it is truly martial and effective : 
it expresses a purpose, although a bad one. All the eloquence of political 
leaders cannot give us what we need—a marching hymn: only a great 
verse writer can do that, or even an occasional verse writer if he, or she, 
should rise to the level of ‘‘ John Brown’s Body.” These things are 
not to be had for the asking, but to ask for them while thinking of 
Kipling is my own response to Mr. Eliot’s essay. It may be that soldiers 
did not actually march to Kipling’s words, though many thousand hearts 
beat to them: it is not the feet that matter, for they do not move then- 
selves, but it is the will, which moves all things. Kipling’s hero was one 
who bent his will to a mission, proud to endure and resolute to the end, 
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Such heroism is nowadays not the privilege of the few and the many need 
a poet who can express and intensify their common burden. 


OrxLo WILLIAMS. 


IDEALISM lV’. REALISM 


Tue Losr Peace. By Harold Butler. (Faber & Faber, tos. 6d.). This 
is an interesting book—though perhaps not entirely in the way its author 
hoped. Mr. Butler, after 13 years in the Civil Service, became, first, 
Deputy-Director of the International Labour Office and then, after the 
premature death of the gifted Albert Thomas, its Director. Now he is 
Head of Nuffield College, the institution for post-graduate work in what 
are erroneously called the social “sciences”? which Lord Nuffield’s 
generosity has founded at Oxford. 

This career gave Mr. Butler exceptional opportunities for valuable 
social work at the International Labour Office—which side of Geneva’s 
activities during the inter-war years brought humanity real and widely 
dispersed benefits—to travel widely in four continents on business that 
brought him into,vital touch with many sides of the life of nations and 
to observe political and international affairs at Geneva very largely from 
within. This volume contains the harvest of this experience applied 
primarily to the questions, Why did the present war happen? And 
what must the world do to avoid a similar catastrophe in future ? 

It would be ungenerous to deny that much of Mr. Butler’s analysis is 
shrewd, wise and true. He has the knack of getting the plain man to 
disclose his real hopes and fears, and a zest for life that brings him into 
touch with all sorts and conditions of men. Mr. Butler’s reflections on 
the work of the International Labour Office (which by no means bulks 
over-largely in these pages), his analyses of France and Germany between 
the wars, his account of the mentality and difficulties and mistakes of the 
new nations of Europe whose boundaries the Peace of Paris fixed after 
the last war—all this is interesting, sometimes profound, always valuable. 

Very different in quality, however, are his views on the real causes 
of the failure of the League of Nations and on the reasons both for that 
failure and for the present war. Here Mr. Butler appears to move solely 
among the superficialities of an age which, on account of mistaken views 
about human nature, false abstractions, and disregard of practical wisdom 
was more maladroit in its political thought than in any period for cen- 
turies past. 

In concentrated form, what is Mr. Butler’s analysis? Technology 
has made the world unprecedently small and has altered the strategic and 
tactical conditions of warfare. Economic changes, largely the conse- 
quences of technology, have bound nations together and made them 
mutually inter-dependent as never before. Before 1939 the peoples as 
awhole did not want war. Many, perhaps most, political leaders were 
men of goodwill. But exaggerated nationalism, resulting largely from 
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ancient passions poured into the mould of outworn ideas, prevented the 
co-operation required to preserve peace. Hence there was no firmness 
towards aggressors and when crisis came no combined action to deal 
with it. It follows that if only men would recognise the need to co. 
operate and had the necessary machinery for making their will to 
co-operation effective, all would be well. And it follows again that one 
of the main problems of the peace to be made after this war must be the 
creation of such machinery. 

This summary does not quite do justice to the subleties and qualifica. 
tions of Mr. Butler’s analysis, and it omits certain important factors— 
economic insecurity, the social effects of such insecurity, the ideologies 
partly sprung from insecurity and social disturbance, and so on—which 
rightly find a place in Mr. Butler’s pages. But we do not think we mis. 
represent Mr. Butler’s views in summarising them as we have done, 
Certainly these are the ideas which many good people and influential 
people hold about the political and international world, and these ideas 
will be thrust forward again when peace comes. 

Fundamentally, this analysis breaks down because it is lazy-minded, 
wrong-headed and foolish. It is lazy-minded because it refuses to 
recognise that there is and can be no genera/ solution of the international 
problems of any nation or of all nations. It is wrong-headed because it 
sets up peace as the standard by which other values must be judged. It 
is foolish because it does not and apparently will not learn from 
experience. 

After this war the first duty of the nations making peace will be to 
see that each of them preserves its own existence and honour. As Miss 
Rebecca West has put the point recently and clearly, in a world whichis 
far from ideal “it is the duty of each individual and each group to fight 
for its uniqueness. Defeat carries a connotation of earned shame, of 
disgrace.” Peace comes a long way after existence. By all means let us 
have peace if we can, and for our own part, let us seek peace and ensue 
it by as great righteousness and generosity of conduct as we can achieve 
in an imperfect world. But let us remember that existence and honour 
come first and foremost, always and all the time—and that “‘ peace ” isa 
very bad second. The second duty will be to seek the co-operation, not 
of all nations of supposed good-will against a hypothetical aggressor, but 
of nations whose interests are consonant with ours against any would-be 
aggressor who may for the time being be danyerous. Since would-be 
aggressors can change, friends may change too. What is fatal is to hold 
that any formula can deal with such matters. Logic can prove the 
worthlessness of formula if (yielding to Geneva influences) one must 
deal with such matters @ /a frangaise ; but it is better to use the common 
sense which accords with Anglo-Saxon traditions. Only after we are 
clear about these matters—first, existence-cum-honour; second, ou 
own righteousness of conduct; third, friends according to changing 
needs—can we grapple sensibly and perhaps successfully with the las 
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and least important matter of all, the international machinery which may 
(or may not) be required for the easy transaction of the business in hand. 

This view is worlds apart from Mr. Butler’s. But it has—or, at least, 
so we think—-the merit of facing the facts of national and international 
life frankly and realistically. Mr. Butler’s view is (as we believe) not only 
wrong, but proved wrong. The devastated fields, the bombed cities, 
and the tortured peoples under Germany’s heel to-day all testify to its 
fundamental and devastating error. 


LOOKING BACK 


RETROSPECTION. By Lord Newton, P.C. (John Murray, 15s.). These 
excellent Memoirs are pleasant and readable to all, but Lord Newton’s 
personal acquaintances will have a keener edge given to their apprecia- 
tion in that the whole book is so exactly like him. They will hear him 
speaking through its pages. A man of distinct individuality, tireless 
energy, strong affections and with a great gift for friendship, he was also 
blessed with a salty sense of humour which never allowed him to take 
himself too seriously. “I have settled that Legh is to be at Berne on the 
28th and I hope you will like him. He is clever and well informed, 
though some people think that he does not look it,”” wrote Lord Lyons, 
British Ambassador at Paris, and the author’s first diplomatic chief, to 
his colleague in Switzerland. Long years afterwards, when writing the 
life of his old master, Lord Newton derived keen pleasure from the finding 
of that letter. The portrait of Lord Lyons, a remarkable figure too much 
forgotten nowadays, is one of the best things in the book. 

The Memoirs are founded on a diary which the author kept through- 
out his life; if they have a fault it is that they rely too much on that 
brief journal and fail sometimes to give us the details we would like to 
hear. They take us through his early diplomatic career, much helped by 
his beautiful and vivacious wife, his Parliamentary activities in both 
Houses ; his advocacy of National Military Service in the years preceding 
the last war ; his work at the Foreign Office and on behalf of the prisoners 
of war during hostilities, interspersed with many journeys and a host of 
shrewd comments on men and events. Nowhere was his dry wit better 
displayed than in his public speeches; with no pretence to eloquence 
he had a knack of laughing his opponents into acquiescence, even if he 
could not convince them. He was not a hard hitter, all his life he fought 
Die-Hards, but always by disarming them. The reader will pass in 
teview a life spent in interesting surroundings, in company with a 
personality quite out of the common. 


ENGLAND MY ENGLAND 
ENGLAND’s Purpose. By Dorothy Crisp. (Rich and Cowan, 5s.). Miss 
Dorothy Crisp has never feared to speak the truth that is in her, her 


faith in and love for her country burn like flame. Throughout the 
VOL, CXVIII. 4 
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cringing years of disarmament, whose bitter harvest we are now reaping, 
she constantly upheld that the traditions and greatness of our race entail 
duties and responsibilities which we cannot shirk without disaster to our. 
selves. She fought Pacifism, the League of Nations’ Union, the Peace 
Ballot, the woolly and theoretical bleatings which were Intellect’s contri- 
bution to the problems of the post-war period. She was then a voice 
crying almost alone in the wilderness; she was looked upon as un. 
Christian and retrograde. Now the wheel has come full circle, in this, 
her latest hook, she proves that her voice: was the voice of England and 
that the English people were wiser in thought and greater in action than 
their leaders, who brought the country to the verge of destruction, 
Through all the air battles of 1940 she talked and worked with bus con- 
ductors, newsvendors, charwomen, firemen, women and_ children 
injured or rendered homeless. They never failed to tell her the same 
story of heroism, endurance, determination, rough and ready humour, 
Such a people cannot be defeated. Further, she brings out that funda. 
mental truth that if civilisation is to endure after the war is won England 
must not be afraid to take the lead, the ideals of Englishmen must prevail, 
Not because we are a democracy, far from it, for the nation, without dis- 
tinction of class, is an aristocracy in the best sense of the word. Our 
civilisation is based upon moral ideals ; the same cannot be said of any 
other people. The fifteenth Psalm, which packs Christian conduct into 
a nutshell, is rightly called “‘ the gentleman’s psalm.” ‘‘ We are a people 
bold in the knowledge of freedom and the exercise of power, and our 
island stamps with the same stamp the men of every generation . . . the 
Communist appeal to the British proletariat has failed for twenty years, 
simply because there és no British proletariat.” From these truths, Miss 
Crisp deduces the kind of leadership the Empire must display in restor- 
ing a broken world. The ideals of the past 20 years, be they Christian 
or Pacifist, have brought about the triumph of the principles they were 
intended to oppose. Shall we shrink from the task? We must not 
subordinate the national good to the Party Political Machine, we must 
cultivate the sterner virtues, we must add a petition to the Litany: 
‘From popular novelists and spiritual pastors who interfere in politics, 
Good Lord deliver us.” If we have the courage to do these things, we 
shall find the people behind us. 


THE WAR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


MEDITERRANEAN Front. By Alan Moorehead. GREECE AGAINST THE 
Axis. By Stanley Casson. (Hamish Hamilton, ros. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 
respectively.) As their titles show, both these books deal with the war 
in the Mediterranean. Mr. Moorehead covers the whole field from 
Libya to Abyssinia, and from Greece to Syria, as well as naval operations 
in the Mediterranean itself. Colonel Stanley Casson writes about 
Greece’s fight, first, with Italy alone and then, more fully, with both 
Italy and Germany. Both Mr. Moorehead and Col. Casson have been 
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eye-witnesses of the war. Mr. Moorehead is perhaps the most brilliant 
of British war correspondents, and at his best a superb descriptive writer 
with an unfailing eye for the tactical and strategic significance of the 
operations he describes. His exceptional journalistic gifts are shown not 
least by the fact—well known to careful readers of the British press, but 
here publicly acknowledged for the first time—that he has managed to 
write simultaneously for the Daily Express (his own newspaper), The 
Times, and the News-Chronicle. Col. Casson in his more limited field has 
the authority of an officer who served with the British Military Mission 
to the Greek Army, and who was then on the staff of the British and 
Imperial forces throughout the Greek campaign of 1941. 

The best sections of Mediterranean Front are the introductory chapter, 
which sketches with swift, penetrating strokes the atmosphere in Rome 
before Italy entered the war, the chapter dealing with Admiral Cunning- 
ham’s activities (Mr. Moorehead sailed for a time with the Mediterranean 
Fleet), and the chapters covering the First Libyan Campaign. From 
other parts of the book the reader (and the historian) will glean details 
about personalities and atmosphere—for example, in the Sudan and at 
Nairobi. ‘‘Glean” is very definitely what the reader will have to do, 
however; for Mr. Moorehead (whose modesty omits all reference to 
his own creditable part in one desert action for which he and a press 
colleague were mentioned in despatches) by no means writes up to his 
own standard throughout. He is often sloppy, careless and inaccurate. 
(The attack on Tobruk, for example, began at dawn on January 21, 
1941, though the reader of p. 150 of his text could not gather this. He 
also does not do justice to the difficult operations around Derna.) His 
treatment of the Greek campaign is poor journalism and slovenly history 
and what he writes about Abyssinia is scarcely worth reading. Nor can 
the public be very interested in the cheap and spurious bonhomie which 
records his drinks while travelling. These are grave faults in Mr. Moore- 
head; for they represent departure from what must be the standard 
laid down by his high abilities. The kindest thing to assume is that Mr. 
Moorehead was obliged to write this volume too hastily. He must take 
more time over his next. 

Mr. Moorehead ends with a pen portrait of General Wavell at the 


meeting at which he said good-bye to the war correspondents in the 
Middle East. 


** We have had some set-backs, some successes,” he said, and he 
went on to sum it all up... . The theme was “more equip- 
ment.” . . . I saw suddenly how sincere he was, how hard he had 
tried—tried, fought, organised, argued, and held on. There went 
out of Cairo and the Middle East that afternoon one of the great 
men of the war. 


In view of General Wavell’s new and immense responsibilities in the Fat 
East, this picture is timely and interesting. 
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Col. Casson knows Greece and loves its land and its supremely heroic 
people. He finds room, too, for the humour and humanity of the 
Greeks. Here, for example, is a charming tale about a country Greek 
policeman’s view of Thermopyle. ‘I suppose you know that this place 
was once the scene of a famous battle?” the policeman said to Col, 
Casson. “‘ Antonios Diakos, that great chieftain, held this pass against 
the Turks for eleven days in 1823.” His understanding of the Greek 
spirit and his admiration for it are, indeed, so profound that one rubs 
one’s eyes at the strangely un-Greek dictum that “ The Germans are 
losing this war because of their native and incurable stupidity, and not 
for any other major reason” (p. 171). Especially welcome is the full 
text of the magnificent letter to Hitler from M. Vlachos published in the 
Kathimerini on March 8, 1941. In this letter the noblest spirit of Greece 
flames with all its perennial brilliance. Here is the inspired last para- 
graph, written when it still seemed that the German threat might be 
halted : 

“What would your army do, Your Excellency, if instead of 
horse and artillery we sent to receive them on the frontier our twenty 
thousand wounded in their blood-stained bandages ? But no, that 
cannot be. Small or great, that part of the Greek army which can 
be sent there will stand in Thrace as they have stood in Epirus, 
There they will await the return from Berlin of the Runner who 
came five years ago to light the torch at Olympus. We shall see 
this torch light a fire, a fire that will light this little nation, which 
has taught all other nations how to live, and will now teach them 
how to die.” 


Proud words, which deeds have more than justified. But Greece, 
though over-run, has not died. Rich in the spirit that alone makes men 
and nations immortal, after the victory to which she has contributed so 
much her rise and recovery are assured. 


FICTION 


THE LonGc Traverse. By John Buchan. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d.). WrnvER oF DiscontENT. By Gilbert Frankau. (Hutchinson, 
gs. 6d.). A PLACE oF ONE’s Own. By Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan, 
2s. 6d.). Lord Tweedsmuir, better known to the world of books as 
John Buchan, possessed a rare gift often witheld from those who 
genuinely love the country. He gets the “‘ feel” of the hills, valleys and 
streams into his bones, he is part of the land he lives in, and thus can 
make it come to life before us without any effort to “‘ write it up.” He 
had always been at one with his native Scotland, but through the last 
years of his life he seems to have felt the same soul-satisfying response to 
the huge empty spaces, the mountains, the snows, the forests and rushing 
rivers of Canada—a wonderful enlargement of the official round of a 
Governor-General’s life. His imagination was stirred by the romance of 
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Canada’s past; the Viking settlements in Labrador and even so far 
inland as Minnesota, the early settlement days, the tur traders, the 
voyageHrs, the coureurs des bois, the Empire Loyalists, and he has set their 
story out in this, his last, book. It tells of a Canadian schoolboy who, 
like many of the world’s best people, failed to derive any learning from 
books, though sport and outdoor life found him intelligent and recep- 
tive. Through the magical gifts of an Indian fisherman, who could make 
pictures of the past arise in a still pool, Donald was able to see back into 
the hard adventurous history of his forbears, and the history of his 
native land became to him a live thing. This is an enchanting book for 
readers of all ages, for the grandeur and charm of the Canadian scenery 
are set Out with all the author’s gifts of language, love and understanding. 
He would have had all history taught to children by these methods, and 
with himself as a teacher the thing would have been easy. 

Mr. Frankau tells a different story. The scene is pitched in the Air 
Ministry during the winter months of 1940-41, a grim time of air bomb- 
ing, though surely the raids were not quite so incessant, even in London, 
as the author makes out ? An unpopular personage is killed in his room 
at the Ministry, apparently by a bomb, and the unravelling of the mystery 
of his death provides us with a clever detective tale. The author, how- 
ever, has a sting in his tail. An exceedingly apt parody of Kipling’s “If” 
illustrates the frame of mind of the official at the centre as compared with 
that of the man of action at the circumference, and this attitude is not in 
any way altered by the fact that we are waging a deadly war. There is 
no reason to suppose the picture overdrawn, it rings true, and on both 
sides this book is worth reading. 

A worthy couple retiring from business bought a house in a northern 
seaside resort and prepared to enjoy a well-earned leisure and the social 
distinction conveyed by the possession of .4 Place of One’s Onn. Un- 
luckily an obstinate ghost wrecked this pleasant plan and the house 
stands empty now. The story, though slight, is told with all Mr Sitwell’s 
accustomed humour and happy phrasing. The reader will sincerely 
sympathise with Mr. and Mrs. Smedhurst and their unhappy maid. 


TWO BATSFORD BOOKS 


Country Moops AND TENSES, A Non-Grammarian’s Chapbook. By 
Edith Olivier. (Batsford, 8s. 6d.). ENGLiisH Custom AND UsaGe. By 
Christina Hole. (Batsford, 10s. 6d.). A chapbook, according to Miss 
Olivier, is a specimen of popular literature, circulated by itinerant dealers 
orchapmen. Presumably, therefore, it is a book likely to be favoured in 
temote rural districts, and certainly all true country lovers will appreciate 
the author’s deep knowledge of the ways and doings of the country, as 
contrasted with those of the town. It is high time that the country mouse 
voiced the superiority which he has always instinctively felt he possessed 
over his far more vocal cousin of the town. A vein of shrewd common 
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sense runs through this book, and in the last chapter the author enumer. 
ates some of the things which must be done if the balance between the 
city and the land is to be restored. We are now exclusively governed 
from the city point of view, to the great loss of both town and country, 
Why, for instance, in the matter of education, is no attempt made to 
bring up the country child to remain on the land? “ Present-day educa- 
tion of country children has not aimed at creating grown-up people who 
will make a good thing of country life ; it is instead producing a genera. 
tion of hungry and disinherited hangers-on to the edge of the nearest 
town.” Senior schools take the children from their villages; every 
extension of the school leaving age chains the child to a purely book 
education for a longer time, whereas in many American States, as in 
Switzerland and Denmark, country children, after a certain age, go to 
school in the winter and take part in work on the Jand in the summer, 
Within the recollection of many still alive, the pig played an important 
part in village life. Every cottager kept two, one paid the rent, the other 
was “taken indoors ” and kept the household in wholesome fresh food 
through the winter months. Would that the nation possessed those pigs 
to-day, but they have disappeared owing to a Government bye-lavw, 
created for towns, forbidding the keeping of pigs within 60 feet of a 
dwelling-house. The recent evacuation of town children to the villages 
has proved that the standard of home life is higher in the despised 
country than in the much vaunted towns, in spite of the millions spent 
in improving the latter, and country dwellers are becoming more and 
more indignant at being governed by men and women who are lost and 
astray unless a bus passes within sight of their doors and a cinema is 
round the corner. Because it displays a real knowledge of the essentials 
of country life, this book should be universally read. 

A love of tradition and a veneration for old customs are peculiar to 
the British. It was the national trait which made most impression on 
that great American admirer of England, Mr. Walter Page. He would 
have revelled in this book. Miss Hole does not content herself with 
mere gossip anent the customs which survive in the English countryside; 
she devotes skilled research to their origins, most of which are rooted in 
an almost pre-historic pagan past. In 601 that wise man, Pope Gregory, 
having given much thought to the newly-converted English, wrote to 
Abbot Mellitus to the effect that pagan temples should not be destroyed, 
rather should they be purified and Christian altars set up in them, for the 
people would be more easily won over to the new faith if it was set in 
familiar surroundings. The ceremonies they had been accustomed to 
perform to heathen gods should be transformed into Christian celebri- 
tions. Thus Christmas Day was first dedicated to the Winter Solstice; 
Easter is named after Eostre, the Saxon goddess of spring ; the pagat 
and Christian cult of the dead in November was celebrated by bonfires 
which have altered their date from Hallowe’en to Guy Fawkes Day. The 
author’s explorations into every part of the country and the thorough 
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ness of her research make this book a most valuable record, pleasantly 
set Out. 


THE FIFTH COLUMN 


| Frsp TREASON. By Richard Rollins. (Harrap, 10s. 6d.). Patriotism 
and insight led Mr. Rollins to study as a private citizen the subversive 
groups (many of them subsidised by Germany and Italy) which flourished 
in considerable numbers in the United States during the years after the 
Great Depression. This work ultimately brought him official standing 
as the first agent appointed by Congress to combat America’s “‘ Fifth 
Column ” and as Chief Investigator for the McCormack Committee on 
American activities. The present volume, which records in semi-auto- 
biographical form many of the principal enquiries Mr. Rollins made, is 
thus informative and authentic—so authentic indeed that the disclosures 
in his book formed the final development which led last year to the 
dosing of the German and Italian Consulates throughout the United 
States. 

It is a strange and sordid world that Mr. Rollins depicts. The 
nominally patriotic bodies, all of which were anti-democratic and revolu- 
tionary in varying degrees, included such groups as Father Coughlin’s 
Christian Front, the Order of 776, the Silver Shirts, the Christian 
Mobilisers, the Ku Klux Klan, and the sinister German-American Bund 
whose head was the notorious Fritz Kuhn. The groups were foci of 
individual mal-adjustment and social discontent. In varying degree and 
in different combinations their leaders were characterised by vanity, lust, 
greed, overweening ambition and prejudices verging on lunacy. Through 
practically all of the groups ran threads which led back to official or semi- 
official German and Italian organisations in the United States—including 
Consulates and other bodies which enjoyed diplomatic status—and ulti- 
mately to the Fascist and National-Socialist headquarters in Europe from 
which German and Italian fomenters of discontent were seeking to disrupt 
the United States from within in the interest of their plans of world 
conquest. 

The failure of these German and Italian efforts to paralyse America 
isnow a matter of history. The entry of the United States into the war 
has therefore robbed Mr. Rollins’ book of much of its immediate practical 
interest. But behind his narrative stands a sociological problem of the 
frst magnitude. We in Britain had groups of a similar disruptive and 
subversive character masquerading under the same pseudo-patriotic 
guise. The successes of Quislings and traitors in most of German- 
occupied Europe show how widespread similar troubles were in other 
countries. ‘The phenomenon of such groups and activities, though 


historically not unknown in other societies, has never before been so 
Widespread as to-day, nor has it previously assumed such virulent forms. 

Why should this be ? Is there something in the structure of demo- 
cratic society which produces the discontent and individual mal-adjust- 
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ments out of whose soil these morbid activities arise ? Or are they due 
rather to the corrosion of faith and the destruction of the community 
framework and social ties which in simpler ages helped to keep human 
beings on a steadier course? These are difficult questions which, so 
far as we know, have not hitherto been investigated. Amid the urgencies 
of war their proper study must be postponed. But when peace returns 
they will demand as thorough and objective examination as our best 
minds can give them. For if after this war the world is to enjoy a reason- 
able measure of peace and of the social and individual development for 
which this generation has been striving, men and women of good-will 
must win the knowledge and understanding which will enable them not 
merely to cure but also—and far more important—to prevent such 
examples of social pathology from developing to the general ill. 


THE RELUCTANT FINNS 


Order found by Soviet troops in a pillbox captured from the 5th Finnish 
Infantry Regiment :— 

Order No. 40, 7th Division, dated December 4, 1941. The sentence 
of the field court-martial is hereby announced concerning the case of 
nine junior commanders, 11 corporals and 61 soldiers, sentenced to 
imprisonment for periods from three to six years, according to Article 98 
of the Army Code. 

APPENDIX 1: Soldiers and commanders of the First Battalion, 
30th Infantry Regiment, consisting of 29 individuals refusing to obey 
the orders of the Command. 

APPENDIX 2: List of soldiers and commanders of the 2nd Battalion, 
30th Infantry Regiment, consisting of 79 persons, refusing to obey 
orders. 

APPENDIX 3: List of soldiers and commanders of the 3rd Battalion, 
30th Infantry Regiment, 107 persons, refusing to obey the orders of the 
Command. 

APPENDIX 4: List of soldiers and commanders of the 1st Battalion, 
30th Infantry Regiment, disobeying the orders of the Command to 
attack. 

APPENDIX 5: Protocol of the examination of soldiers who deserted 
between November 6 and 21. 

APPENDIX 6: Protocol of the examination of a private accused of 
aiding desertion and anti-state provocation. 
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